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N VE near to each other that a" bump ” was inevitable, | fifth man’s ; Unfortunately, this did oot | 
THE ATONEMENT OF LIONEL and ringing cheers were given the pursuers, ean tus teak, Shaul. ee oa ok but the j 
’ The contesb waa ended In a second; as the | nose of the ‘ Blacks” jamped over the rigger and ; 
pi saath the * Gane” anh negara ath ba 6 horror 
r 3 a greats no cry, No mioan, bat « greal ; 
(A NOVELETTE.] preclaimed victors. feli on all who saw ; the ghastlinese of death had : 
As was usual, the two bosate then drew to the | fallen In 8 moment on the young face, the young, 
CHAPTER I bank te avoid obstructing the course, and the | strong limbs were suddenly grown rigid—there, Ba 
Tas pleasant, low-lying meadows and the | ‘ Yellows” unfurled their fig triumphantly, | fo the plentitade of youth and hope, io the very ee 
Opponite towing path were crowded with « motley | then walted with unshipped oars for the con- | midst of triampb, he dled—plerced to the , 
am ops theg egat am Races, for | clusion of the races, heart | : 
is famous. The great shouting told them that another | © And fora moment heavy silence fell upon the 
The weather was too cold, the season tooearly, | ' was momen expected ; and all at | crowd; & deep shuddering breath vibrated 
St oe Satay Ot pectiy Seay onan once " Blacks” the bend, closely fol- through the alr, followed ‘by hoarse and terror- | 
the ladies ; bat colour and ty of attire were | lowed by the ‘' Pinks,” ; stricken exclamations. One or two men among RE 
furnished generously by the men who *‘ sported” | Thecoxewain of the former glanced hurriedly | the ‘' Yellows” falated, and had to be drawn i @ 
peecsahn pew che mien a ce behind, and fn a vain hope of saving his crew | from the boat by strong hands suddenly grown i 
ma tennis and cricketing jackets. from defeat gave the ‘Pinks’ the benefit of his | tremulous. i 
There was a great deal of excitement, a sound | wash, and whilst doing so steered in a wrong The body was carried to the village Inn, thera ; 
of many volces grown ‘hoarse with shou’ the | direction. to.awalt the foquest ; the crowd dispersed silently ; Oa 
pe ae pk Ardy mor of pg te naga aie diner bagged gee wth org ye ips cog nin alle 
balls, ‘thud before there ery. or. avert utter were ab once lowered . Pa 
along the path, as two boats came in sign’, 20 ports gel oi Yaloae™ esters of the masd. ig 
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In an Iacredibly short time all Oaston had 
heard of the catastrophe, All Caston was pitylog 
the dead youth's untimely end, and wondering 
what the result of the inquest would be, 

Some were of opinion that Lionel Travere, the 
* Blacks” coxswafp, would be declared guilty of 
manslaughter and committed for trial; others 
that such a verdict would be impossible, as the 
ead event was elmply and purely the fruio of an 
accident, 

The following day the Inquest was held, eeveral 
tutors of the colleges being present, together with 
the father of the dead lad, Mr. Thorne, And 
Metening to the evidence, hearlpg the harsh 
criticlemas of the assembled ‘‘donr,” a betting 
man sald he would nob give twopence for 
“ Travers’”’ chance, 

At lagt Lionel Travere himself was called, and 
more than one strong heart grew tender with 
wholly unaccustomed com mn ae the young 
moan atepped forward, The handsome face was 
terribly white and haggard; the eyes sunken and 
burning, his whole manner indicative of greatesb 
sufferlog, most polgnand pain, 

Bat he gave his evidence in a clear, if low voice, 
by a enpreme effort preserving his self-control. 
Oace, iv was observed, he glanced appealingly a 
Mr, Thorne, as if entreating forgiveness, bat the 
old man’s look of hate was avfficient answer, > / 

He was followed by several other witnesses, all 
of whom declared the occurrence had been the 
work of a moment, and purely i, 


And In the end, the coroner rose. and addressed | 


the jary ins manly, temperate speech concluding 
thus, — 

**No doubt there was a great error of jade: 
ment on the part of the ‘Biack’ coxswain, an 
that error has brought about that which he will 
ae equally as you and >. I orca in con- 
aldering your ¥: you will say © wbola thing 
was the resulp of an accident.’ : 

The room was then cleared, and, after a short 

the jary returned ‘the folowing 


“On “the twenty-fourth day of March, then 
aud therein a certain boat upon the river Caston, 
it eo happened thad casually. accidentally, and by 
sulafortane he was struck by the bow of another 
boat, and so recelyed divers mortal wounds ant 
injuries of which he did Instantly die,” 

‘Andsoitended. There remained nothing now 
bud to carry the dead youth to his distant home, 
there to lay him low with the many gone before 
—nothing for those who loved him but to weep 
over him, kiss his c’ay-cold face and rigid _— 
andto walt with loving yearning for the day an 
the hour when once aga'n they might meet face 
to face in the Land o’ the Leal. 

It fs no exaggeration to sey that as Lionel 
Travers walked homewards he wished that if had 
been he who was stricken to death, that for him 
life was wholly changed, that all ‘hia hopes and 
ambitions had faded into nothingness. 

What did it avail that Caston pitied him, hfu 
old friends rallfed round him right loyally? He 
only knew then that Henry Thorne was dead by 
his act, that he was accursed by the sormiiing 
relatives, 

“Tam a marked man!” he said, morbidly, to 
& companion, “Go where I will, I shall be 
pointed at as bis murderer |!” 

In vain the other reasoned with him. 

“Great Heaven!” he cried, fo extremest 
anguish, “ How can it be otherwice! Where Ie 
the ure of lying about the matter! I killed 
him, although Heaven koows I would rather 
bave turned my hand against myself!" 

Hs went home to his rooms and threw himself 
on a conch, fo the very abandonment of despair ; 
and he lay there heedlezs of passing time, care- 
less thav he +. oe chepel and hall, thoe rup- 
ulng the riek of a severe reprimand. 

How carfous his head felt—how Thorne’s face, 
as he had Iset econ ft, danced bsfore his eyes, 
goading him almost to madness! Again he 
heard the shudderiog breath which passed over 
the crowd—again he felt all eyes turned upon 
him, and imagined condemnation, where, indeed, 
there had been only pity. 

The next morning, when his bedmaker entered 


ran out to summon assistance. A doctor was 

speedily with him, and after a short exaroination, 
pronounced [tb to be a case of brain fever, and 

Kavlsed that his friends should be sent for. 

“T've never heard him say, sir, he has apy 
fclends!" the bedmaker answered. 

" Bat surely he bas a guardian or some one 
who is ab present responelble for his maintenance, 
carefal of hfs welfare? Perhaps I had better 
see his tutor!“ 

‘I wish you would, sir ; and badn’b we better 

* Decidedly. Bat walt, I will send one in!” 
and he hurried away in search of Lionel’s sutor, 
But the bedmaker’s statement was only too true; 
the poor boy was ubterly alone in the world, with 
the exception of the lawyer who had been 
sppolnted guardian ten years ago, and who cared 
nothing for the lad lefc to his care, believing that 
if he manoged hie property skilfully he had done 
all that was necessary or expected. 

So for weeks Lionel Ghieere lay helpless, and 
for the most part delirfour, attended only by 
hirelings, who waxed impatient of his wild 

ravings, bis pathetic prayers for forgiveness, end 
a, pha ag litle as _ dared fp return for 
wages demand 

 nebhe dag ani with constitution 
autopalred by a, and so reluctantly enough 
he back'to.life; and, perbape, uo period 
im all hie days tad been £0 sad, so heavy, as 
these weeks of convalescence, 

Before he was deelared well enough to be 
moved his fellow-students had gone to their 
several homes ; the vacation had begun, indeed 
— almoat coded, and the old courte, the gloomy 

were horribly allent. 

is Re to ° eaane. alone, eave for his dog ; 
and nome way he dragged out the 
elena a and oe slowly but surely to 
recover his lost strength. 

Bat he was s clanged map, old and grave 
before bis time, burdened with a sense of guilt 
which surely was not hie ; and when he returned 
to Caston even those who most had Iiked hin, 
ehrauk from the gloomy recluse whose ways were 
nob their ways, whose thoughts were all with the 
past and its terrible tragedy. 

He told himself he bad nothing now to. live 
for, and work Was the only solace for euch grief 
ae his ; ; so hes ited himeelf to bis books with a 
wonderful and tireless ‘energy, and all unwillingly 
became the favourite of tutors and 

Ab last he took his degree, and as hed to 
the hearty cheere of theassembled welliitadantee 
as he walked at the head ofthe successfal stu- 
dente, @ faint thrill of . ran through 
his frame, only to be quickly eucceeded by the 
thought, ' bat for me, he, Sot; wight have stood 
here Criumpbaat and glad.” 

After that he heard and saw nothing that went 
on around, and those that did not know his 
remarked amongst themselves, *‘ What an 
able beast ; he looked as though he were golog to 
execution |” 

So he left Caston—Caston which, perhaps, a 
little unjustly be hated, because of the agony 
he had known there. He vowed no power on 
earth should draw him thither again. As the 


grey 
the slow-winding river faded from view, he 
thought, “I sball forget now!” and sighed 


edly, 

But even in his chambers at the Temple he did 
not find forgetfalness easy to win, although, 
indeed, all things did not remind him of the 
tragedy in which he had played apart, Years 
passed over his head--years of real, honest 
labour, which raised him step by step up the 
ladder of fame; and at thirty he was acknow- 
ledged as “a very rising young barrister,” who 
i day blossom Sato the full glory of a 
judge. 

Socially, he wae not a favourite ; indeed, his 
face was little known in fashionable drawing- 
rooms or places of resort—thie to the annoyance 
of anxious mothers with marringeable daughters ; 
for was not Travers an eligible parti, possesalng, 
independent of }eb 





the room, she found him still apon the couch, 
langbing, talking, singing ; and being frightened, 


all | Lionel had not courage or in 





gave no eign, bub held on his way quietly, 
Rae neither looking to the right nor the. 


— ee 


CHAPTER IL 


Tv was ten years later, and Lionel Travers at 
thirty was as succees/ul and yet as solitary a man 
as one could fmagine. On this bright May-day, 
ashe drove down the Strand, he was thinking 
bitterly of his isolated condition, and Wendering, 
somewhat vaguely, as to the worth of all his 
knowledge, the good of his wealth. When he 
died, would not eile knowledge die with him? 
And his wealth—well, at the best, 1b would go to 
some charity or charities, and perhaps effect. 
bab an atom of the good he had planned and 
intended. 

He was roused from his gloomy refiections by 
a@ eudden outcry, and, looking up, saw @ con- 
fasion of cab-wheels, horses, and men, and, 
almost in the centre, two ladies. One glance 
showed him there had been a collision ; a broken 
wheel, and two very dilapidated shafte, testified 
to Its violence, 

He sprang out, and advancing to the talking,. 
gesticulating group, made his way to the ladies, 
The one was fair, emall and elderly, and was 
elther hurt or greatly frightened ; the other he 
saw was young and beautiful, She bad an arm 
about her companion, and was endeavouring 
vainly to draw her away from the crowd and the 
plunging horses. 

1b was the work of a moment to reach them, 
and at the sound of his firm, grave voles, the 
gicl lifted her hizsl eyes to him with a relieved 
expression. 

“ Are you hurt? Can I help you?” he asked, 
addreseiog her companion, 

“Tam shaken ; bat not hart, I think!” In a 
bewildered way, “only very frightened,” and 
the pretty elderly face was lifted appealingly to 


him, 
out farther ceremony he took her small, 
vband and drew it Jathin his atm, and 
y saying to the girl,—- 
‘Will you follow, please!” made his way 


through the ever-increasing crowd, and led his. 
companion to ‘ sletiorn 's sho 
Toere he hi the lad 


“Ob! to come in 
rcapg Ls fg fa oe! bat if you 
stay a ii should Fy A man gives one 
auch a sense of © ‘ 

She spoke in such a i, timid fashion that- 

mn to refase, 
and having dismissed his neat brougham, entered 
with them. 

At his request the girl at the counter showed 
them Inte a small, private room at the back of 
the shop, and waited for orders. Lionel asked: 
for wine, although the elder lady murmured 
something which sounded like “ tea or coffee.” 

“Belleve me, madam, you need some stimu- 
lant, You are trembling from head to foot |” 

“TI ahall recover presently; but ib was a 
terrible shock, The accident, I think, was solely 
due to our cabman. I believe he was latoxioa 
and when the crash came I jum 
Sidonie tried to prevent me. 
that we were nob both killed.” 

“OF conrse!” sald the girl, with a bright 


exaggerate the danger, Auntie, I think,” 
and she turned her beantifal frank face towards 
Lionel, with half arch questioning, "Ts {t not sof 
There was really very little danger!’ and:as he 
looked down into her clear eyes a strange thrill 
of some hitherto unknown stirred him. 
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The ladies langhed lightly; the annt was | tall figure disap down the? staircase, and | her costume, save at her throat, wheré the wore 


fast recovering from her fright, although she: 
perslated in her determination to walk to Stoke 
Newington. 
ie “Impossible!” cried Lionel, with a glance at 
the slight figure and delicate worn face, ‘'I am 
afraid you will have to trust yourself to the 
mercies of another Jehu,. How heartily I regret 
sending away may brougham I cannot say. When 
you are rested sufficiently you must let me get 
you a cab, or you could go ack by the ’bus.” 

She looked dubloas; but her niece broke in,— 

retinas ad a To 
opp o w o! le 
patronize omnfbuses, and they do nob pa 
grief — so often as cabs,” 

ee ere will be ome presently, Shall I hail 


"Tt you would be so . This sort of 
is new to me,” the little lady sald, meskly, “ 
don’t know how to thank you for all your kind- 
ness ; but I wou!d iike to know your name if you 
will tell it me!” and she blushed like a school- 


girl. 

All Lionel’s old fear of recognition as the chief 

= hE pas ne ly returned ; all 

old morbid dread, that after so many years 
someone would pounce upon him as 
Thorue’s murderer. He hesitated a moment, 
and then ecarcely knowing why he did so, he gave 
her a card bearing the name of a tradesman who 
had called upon him shat morning. 

“Mr, Eilis Hanford! Ob, thank you? And 
E alncerely trust I shall yet have the pleasure of 
hte he to my house, Onr ‘bus’ did 
you ms idonle, my dear! have you all our. 
parce ” 

“All, Auntie, though some of them are a 
trifle the worse for our spill,’ and she followed 
way Seow out of the shop on to the pave- 
men 

*Mr, Hanford, if you care to call on two lonely 
people, I shall be glad to see you to-morrow. You 
can easfly find the house, ‘Mount Royal,’” and 
ahe put a card into his hand, 

The next moment she was seated beside her 
niece, and he stood, bat In hand, antfl she had 
given her final bow, Then he glanced down at the 
bit of pasteboard, and sudden pallor came over 
cheek and brow as he read, “Miss Thorne, Mount 


eyee and coronal of ruddy golden bair, was she 
his alster 


1 

He walked on like one in a dream, lost fo 
melancholy musings ; then he found some small 
comfort In the thought that the Thornes were a 
Devdhshire family, and wealthy—not at al! the 
sort of people to patronize *' cabs” ; and then, 
too, Henry Thorne was exteedingly dark, with 
agufline features, whilet this girl '' Sidonle” was 
as fair as Helen, with features fuclining to the 


Greek, 
“Tam a fool!” he thought, bitterly. “A 
conscience, 


He was accustomed to 





peared 
pegs the last echo of the quick, firm steps 
out, 

When he left his chambers, Lionel had no 
intention of visiting Miss Thorne; at least, that 
{fs what he eaid to himself, Bat as he walked on 

y, the desire to see Sidonte once again, to 
hear the sound of a friendly voice, so pessessed 
him that he got into s cab and was driven to 
Stoke Newington. He dismounted ab Church- 
road, and began his search for Mount Royal, being 
strongly tempted the while to return without 
paying the visit which was to prove so fateful, 

@ passed Cilssold Park, and a little later came 
in view cf some eubstantial detached houses, in 
one of which he was told Miss Thorne resided. 
It was nob difficult to find Mount Royal, and 
almost before he realised {t, he was standing in 
= ad morning room shaking hands with 


"Pray sib down, Mr, Hanford,” she said, in 
her quiet voice, ‘‘ Auntie will be here presently, 
and she will be delighted at this early acceptance 
of her invite.” 

He sat down opposite her, oppressed with » 
eudden sense of etrangences, It was so long 
since he had been accnstomed to women's society, 
or the indefinable beauty of a home where a 
refined woman reigned. 


The faius sweet perfume her robes exhaled | 


reached him where he sat; the room Itself was 
redolent with the scent of musk, jonqulls and 
lilies ; beautifal with those dainty trifles co many 
men affect to despise, and yet clamour{so loudly 
for if once they are raissing. 

And Sidonie herself seemed part and parcel of 
the little Paradise. The sun shone full upon 
the waves and plalts of her glorious hair, im- 
parted a tawny glow to the beautiful eyes, a 
faint tinge of colour to the smooth, pale cheeks, 

Listening to the low note of her pure, sweet 
voice, taking in every detall of her fresh young 
beauty, Lionel acknowledged he would bave been 
wiser nob to have sought her oud, and felt vaguely 
his only safety lay in flight. And yet he lingered ; 
aud presently Mise Thorne joined them, They 
drifted Into an conversation conceraling any 
and everything under the sun. 

Lionel forgod his early embarrassment, and 
ages ag and well fn that subdued way of 
his interested women, and made them 
speculate about bis past. 

And when at last he rose to go, Miss Thorne 
pressed him to stay to luncheon. Just a momant 
he hesitated, but the strong heart, so long a 


to friendliness, so thirsty for some word 
or of affection, cried out to be fed—and then 
came Sidonie’s voice, 


, Mr. Hendford ; auntle and I are 
thred of téc--téie meals.” 

So he stayed, hating himself because he was 

sailing under false coloure, and wondering what 

in the world he should do If some mutual friend 


the scene, 
such calamity befell him ; and lulled 
of security by his present luck, he 


no 
eagerly begged that he might be sllowed to 
the Healtherfes—a request Mlse 


a granted; and when at last he 
took his leave he was pledged to call for them at 


with himvelf, bud felt now 


{ he conld not draw back—nor did he wish to, He 


must see more of Sidonfe,the proud sweet face, the 


tall, lissom with ite queenly grace. Yes, 
come what be would meet her once again, 
and was he not stropg enough to’ 
tear himself away from her } 


The next day wae loug fn coming ; but at last 
{t broke gloriously, with the blue sky overhead 
and a soft sweetness of early summer in every 
breezs that sighed, Just for thie one day he 
would give himself wholly to pleasure ; he would 
| = fgcpurmatanaadagncen orien os gonna, 


Ab twelve precleely his brougham drew up 
before Mount Royal, and the Misses Thorne belog 
in readloegs they started at once. 

He sat opposite Sidonle, who was looklog 
radiant in a white dress profusely trimmed with 
fine lace, and a Galnsdoro’ hat adorned with 
white feathers. There was no fleck of colour in 





} 








acluster of deep golden roses, 

“Tam starting with the Intention of enjoying 
the day to the utmost,” she said, with » slow, 
sweet amile; “and am quite prepared to take a 
childish delight tn all I see,” 

* It will be {mmeazurably better with Mr, Hand- 
ford as an escort,” Miss Thorne remarked, “ Two 
women (although one of them fs old) sione in 
such a place meet with scan’ courtesy, For my 
own part, Jam afrald to ask for refreshments 
and stand In deadly awe of waitera and spruce 
waitreszes,”’ 

"Courage is not your cardinal virtue,” said 
Lionel, amiilog ; “ bat I ‘promise you shall have 
nothing to dread from the knights of the 
napkin to-day.” 

" Sidonle can hold her own with digulty ; bat 
a3 for mei am as timid as a echool-giri.” 

"More so than some I have known,” langhed 
Sidonte, Toe modern echooi-girl fa not usually 
remarkable for her retiring mannere. Well, here 
we are! What an immencze crowd !” 

As they passed into the ballding Lionel notined 
with a sudden, unaccountable pang ‘of jealousy, 
how men tarned to gaze at her fair beauty ; and 
yet was giad that she appearad so unconsclons of 
their admiration. 

“Ob! ft ts like fairyland! ” Miss Thorne ex 
claimed. “ How good of you to ‘bring ua here! 
Sidonfe, my dear, this will be quite » red-letter 
7 in my exletence,” 

@ took them from court to court; they ate 
strawberry creams ab the model datry, prome- 
naded the length of the costume gallery, finding 
funds of amusement there, and much that calle? 
for admiration ; loftered In the quaint street of 
**Old London ” Mstening to the chimes, and 
watching the throngs of beaatifally dressed 
women and aristocratic men, constantiy passing 
and repaselng. 

Then Miss Thorne declared she was tired, and 
Lionel took her to a quiet little retreat where 
ten and coffee were being dispensed, and, having 
seen her wants supplied and herself comfortably 
settled, carried Sidonie off to the grounds, 

The band was playing popular and haunting 
straing, and Lionel saw his companfon’s beautifal 
face soften, her wonderful eyes grow tender. 

“We will not talk much,” she said, with an 
upward glance at the grave dark face, “ we will 
Maten to the band. I think frivolous conversa- 
tion oub of place, and utterly detestable, while 
atch divine melodies are filling the alr, Do not 
you agree t” 

"Perfectly ; and we can dispense with cere- 
mony, Iteeems to me the height of Inxury to 
be able to be oneself, to indulge one’s moods’ and 

fancies when In company with another, It fs » 


| thing one cannot do with a mere acquaintance,” 
e 


found her « seat, and they relapsed into an 
utter and bilesfal silence; he thinking of her, 
and dreaming dreams of a happler future ; she 
quite content with the present, revelling in the 
beauty of the dey, the light, and warmth and 
music. ‘ 

One or two men bowed gravely az they paased, 
and had Sidonie been suspicious, she would have 
wondered at the confasion Lionel displayed aa 
he returned thelr greetings. His cld acquaint. 
ances were amaeed. 

© What a beaatifal girl |” one sald, ‘' and how 
very embarrassed Travers fs |” 

“Ta love, my boy, and nob yet ueed to the sen 
gation,” laughed another, “It is difficult to 
think of bim asa married man, [ wonder whe 
she is?” 

“JT don't know; but I am eure I have seen her 
before to-day, Well, I, for ome, shall be glad to 
see Travers happily settled ; he bas beer long 
enough under. cloud.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tux days and weeks fisw by, and {) was now 
the end of Jane. It had been a time of mingled 
rapture and agony to Lionel, who now knew that 
be loved Sidonle Thorne with a love nothing 
could shake, no years cf absence or anguish kill. 
He had seen her often since that memorsble 


— 4 o* a 
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day im the Strand, and he could not be blind to 
her growing love for him. 

She hadJearned to tremble and blash at his 
coming, to find the dsyz long that did not bring 
him to Mount Royal; and the joy she felt when 
she saw hie famillar figure approachirg would 
torn her sick and faint. 

It was curious how Ilttle they knew of each 
other’s antecedents, how content they were it 
should be so. Lionel never spoke of his past, 
and seemed rather to avold discussing Sidonie’s 
relatives, but the girl scarcely noticed this. 
There were so many other topics to engross 
thew, so many Ideas to exchange or compare. 

And all this while L'onel had figured as Mr. 
Hanford, and lacked courage to confess his de- 
ception ; for as his love increased daily, so did 
his dread of losing S'donie. He had so humble 
sn opinion of his own merits, such an over- 
weenlng dread that if she knew all she would 
tern from him {mo horror and contemp!, And, 
after all, might she not be some distant relative 
of poor Henry's, and not less indignant with hie 
destroyer because of that distance } ’ 

In a miserable state of uncertainty he went to 
Mount Royal through the brightness of a Jane 
morning. His happy time would soon be over, 
for had not Sidonfe satd she was returning home 
in the course of afew daye! And when he had 
ques:ioned her where that home was she had an- 
awered “ Croftlands,” Norfolk, He waa relieved 
to find hie worst fears not realised (Henry 
Taorne was a Devonshire man), and he had 
longed to ask more, but dared not 

“I know some people at Croftlands,” he said, 
and immediately regretted his words. 

“How delightful!” Sidonfe had said, sofsly ; 
‘we may ther hope to see you ab some not 
distant date! What is the name of your 
friends !” 

‘ Danby,” he answered, anwillingly. ‘Do you 
know them at all?” 

“Ob, yes! Suste is my particular friend ; but 
I have never heard them speak of you.” 

* Perhaps not; I may have offended them by 
my persistent refusal to visit them, but they are 
atill willing to receive the wandering sheep if he 
will only return to the fold {n due time, I have 
an invite for July |" 

" And shall you accept?” with a warm flash 
op cheek and brow. 

‘ Will you be pleased to see me after co short 
® parting! I will come if yon wish {t.” 

“TIT am always pleased to see my friends,” 
gently. ‘' Have you known the Danbys long 1” 

“Some ten years; and I suppose your ac- 
guaintance with them dates from babyhood } ” 

"Ob, no!” emiling. ‘I met them fired three 
yeoare ago,” and Lionel had feared to press his 
ing airies further, 

Now, on this eunny morning, he was debating 
whether or no bs should tell S!donle the whole 
truth, and cast hinself on her mercy, 

If she angrily rejected his love, and upbraided 
him bitterly for his deceft, well, he was a strong 
man and must bear ft ae he could; certainly he 
— not reproach her, whatever course she 
voor. 

He found her alone {n the morning-room, 
looking beautifal ass dream in a pale blue dress 
with crimson trimmings. She turned as he 
entered, snd, after the first greetings, sald, — 

'*Mr, Hanford, are you aware you have a 
doppel ganger i” 

“No, Miss Sidonie, What is the unhappy 
creatare’s name, and where does he ball from } ” 

His nemo is Travers; “I cannot tell you 
where he lives,” 

She was toying with a clneraria, and did not 
see the sudden ashen pallor of his face, but she 
looked up quickly, when he said, hoarsely,— 

** You have seen him’ Where!” 

“You sre ll,” she cried, a little tremnlously. 
" What can I do for you!” 

“ Nothing ; it is only the heat, T'ell me about 
my doppel.ganger 1” Bike 

She still regarded him with covert anxiety, bat, 
answering to his mood, sald,— 

“T have never met him, but Mr, Lofte, who 
was here yesterday, said he had seen him leave 
this house on several occasions, and described 
him so graphically that I could bat feel he had 


mistaken you for his friend. Do you know of 
ee who bears so marked a resemblance to 
you?” 

‘* Yes; I know the map,” in a strange, dull 
tone; “he is to ba pitied,” 

“Why?! Because of his likeness to you)” 
archly, “Are yon remembering the old tals 
that to meet one’s double augurs bad luck? 
Doesn't the saw work both ways 1” 

He did not answer, bnt the face bent upon the 
strong hands looked worn and old. 

"You are more fi] than you will confess,” 
Sidonie sald, scarcely above a whisper. ‘* Why 
did you venture through the heat ? It is almost 
an a ey a ag ay 

“Do not notice me; {t will pass presently, 
Miss Sidonie,” smiling in a strange way. “ Talk 
to me and I shall forget my present indi-p>- 
sition.” ng ne 

“I doubt that, but Iam willing to make the 
expsriment, Of course, I told Mr, Lofts he was 
mistaken, but,” laughing nervously, “he was so 
ill-bred as to keep to his statement, and express 
atter incredulity about your f{dentity. Bat 
really, I am very glad you are not named 
Travers.” 

“Why! It isn’t a bad sort of name,” Lionel 
said, with forced lightness. 

‘Tle bas terrib’e sasoclations for me,” she 
answered, mre a8 and the beautiful eyes grew 
sad as they looked, unseeing, over the level lawn 
and brilliant flower-beds, ‘It carries my 
thoughts back to ten long years ago, I had a 
brother then—the eldest of us all. He was so 
good, so strong; so fall of promise, and we felt 
sure that when he went to Caston he would make 
& name for himself. Need I say what a cruel 
shock {t was to us all, what a blow to my father, 
when the news came to us that he was dead, 
killed on the river, through the wanton carsless- 
nese of a fellow-student.” 

‘No, no! Miss Sidonie,” in a hoarse and ter- 
rible voice, ‘‘You must not say that, 1 know 
the story, although I did nob guess you were 
Henry Thorne’s elster, I know the unhappy cause 
of the tragedy ; this same Lionel Travers, Lofts 
bas recognised, and since that terrible day he 
has known no peace, no joy that was not leavened 
with pain. He has cut himself off from old 
friends, old scenes, feeliog he is a marked man. 
Sidonie, if you guessed all he has suffered you 
would pity him.” 

The fair, sweet face had grown euddenly pale, 
the beautifal eyes soft with compassion, 

“TY wish my father could hear you say this! 
Perbape {t would take away some of the terrible 
bitterness from his heart. Since that sad day he 
has been so changed that he bears no resemblance 
te the father we al! loved and confided In. I was 
only ten years old when it happened, but I can 
remember how he cursed Lionel Travers, and 
prayed that he would never know a happy 
hour.” 
prayer has been answered!” bitterly, 
“ay! answered to the uttermost |” 

‘He taught us always to believe that Henry 
met his death through the wicked neglect of 
Mr, Travers! And do you wonder that we grew 
up to hate his name} Bat you, who are un- 
prejadiced, who know the whole pitiful story, 
will tell it me now, and help me to repair what 
{njastice I have been guilty of. I am sure Henry 
would not wish Mr, Travers one hour’s misery |” 

She had drawn nearer to him now, her face 
fall of earnest pleading, of tender, womanly 
ere another's pain. 

1 the scent of her robes! the sound of her 
voice | the light of her eyes! So near to him, 
and yet so far! Oh! Heaven! could he tell her 
all bitter truth} Must he be his own exe- 
cutioner ? with his own hand put aside the cup 
of joy lifted so close to his lips ? 

Slowly and heavily he rose, and, saying,— 
"You shall hear the story soon,” walked to the 
window, and leaned out. 

The odour of rose and mignonette was wafted 
towards hia in the hot air. Even here the 


world was very beantifol, but he was blind to 
se weee i deaf to all sounds but that one cry in 


heart, — 
“Lost! lost! lost! Ob! Heaven! what am 





I to do with my life?” 








Then Sidonle spoke, {n a troubled way. 

‘*I have harassed and grieved you when yco 
needed rest and peace | 

Bat he answered, — 

“No, ne. It was rather a shock, however, io 
learn you are bis sister, He came from Devon- 
shire, and you from Norfolk |” 


“Yes, Atver Henry’s death everything wen? 
wrovg. Father and auntie, too, lost the greater 
part of thelr fortune owlpg to a bank failure ; so 
we let the old house, and went to a smaller one 
belonging to mamma ; there to practise economy, 
so that one day we may return to Yellop. There 
was nothing else left us to do!” 

He turned from the window, and when she saw 
the change on his face she cried out In-alarm. Tt 
was ag though years of suffering had passed over 
1b, so old and wan it looked. 

"You are very fll! Let me call auntle ‘” 

“No, no. Stay with me, Sidonle; there fs 
something I must say to you!” 

Perhaps something in the hopeless tone of hfs 
voice prepared ber for coming calamity. 

She was very white, and her lips .were slightly 
tremulous, but in all other respects she was calm. 

**T am Metening,” she sald, faintly. ‘ Whad 
have you to tell me?” 

He found his task even more difficult than hs 
imagined. With those pure true eyes looking 
{nto hie, it was hard to confess hie deception and 
his miefortune, 

"T have alnned against you y 1” he began, 
in a low, aoe voice. nS ° not aie ae 
your forgiveness, I cannot or your pity 
From rey day we met I havedeceived you! Some 
mead impalee I cannot explain urged me to do 
this ; and you cannot condemn more than I regret 
such an act!” 

"T—de not understand!” she faltered. “In 
ie ee a 

**In my very person . began t ecep- 
tion through a morbid dread of fulon, and 
continued It because l loved you! Yes, Sidonie, 
with all my heart I love you, although It fe such 
a hopeless passion now! Your father’s prayer 
{a anewered. There fs no more miserable man 
than 11” 

“You mean you are Lionel Travers !” she said, 
io a tremulous voice, and her white face grew yet 
whiter, her elim hands were clenched, as theugh 
to down her sudden wild emotion. 

He bowed his head. 

“T am hel and now there remains nothing for 
me but to leave you! How easy a thing 
but, oh Heaven! how hard ft Is to go! 
had kaown you were his sister, perhaps I shonid 
have been strong enough to renounce you from 
the first. I do not know; love has made me so 
weak! Sidonfe, think of me with what kindness 
you can, and let these ten long years of misery 
atone, if ever so little, for the woe I wrought you 
and yours! SBelleve that, wherever I go, your 
memory goes with me ; that, loving you once, I 
love you es 


for 

He had spoken ino dull, uncertaln way, with 
many pauses, and now he turned dejectedly to- 
wards the door and she made no attempt to stay 
him. 

Jast a moment he looked back. She wae stand- 
ing with downcast eyes, and seemed scarcely to 
breathe, so still she stood. f 

"*Good-bya!” he said, mg: " good-bye ! 
Try to f me! There was little joy in my 
lite, Heaven knows, before I met you ; but even | 
that little you have taken from me! If it 
ae A ee 


your hand!” 
Still she was silent. Bat when, with a heavy 
he had passed from the room, and she heard 


ht he re-entered, and stood in the doorway, 


for her to speak again. 
She stretched out her hand to him with an 


entrea 
Te ati ney ane too far 1” hho sald, through his 
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clenched teeth ; ‘ do not add torture to torture! 
already my agony is more than I can bear !” 

Why should I torture you !” she cried, " Do 
pot you understand, Lionel } Why will you make 
me speak so plainly? Oh! if you love me, how 
have yon the heart to leave me! Do not I 
enffer with yon?” 

"Do you mean that you loved me!” he asked, 
quickly, and advanced towards her. 

‘‘ eaven help me, I do! There can no good 
thing come to use from our love—nothing but 
avgulsh and despair, sick longings for what we can 
vever be! But io this ope hour—this one poor, 
short hour—let us forget the fature |” and then 
she broke into bitter, uncontrollable sobs, which 
shook her slender frame. 

At first he dared not clasp her hande in hie, but 
when she leant upon him, crying te him for com- 
fort, he took her to his arms, and rained passionate 
kieses on the perfect face, the sweet, sad mouth 
all quivering with pain. 

" Sidonie, you have given yourself to me! 
Dear heart, what bave I to dread now? Shall 
we not be happy fin our mutual love?” 

“Ob !tyou do not understand !” she walled, 
* There are many obstacles bebween us; my dear 
—my dear j—we love te our own undoing. I 
dare not deceive you. Where wonld be the use, 
when the truth will be so soon known to yon! 
My father will never consent to an union between 
us! I can never be more to you than now. Bat, 
oh ! in this hour love-me with all your soul and 
strength ; there will befio good hour come to me 
again in all my life} ’’ ’ 

Bat he gained hope as she loat it. 

“All will be well with us yet, sweetheart, 
When Mr, Thorne learns the truth, he will not 
stand between you and hap: 8. 

“You do not realise the 
you! He would care little which of his children 
he sacrificed to gain his revenge! We are less 
than nothing to him since Henry wae—since he 
dled! Do nothope!” passionately. “There is 
no hope for ue, Itfe hard, most hard ; but—but 
we shall learn to bear our trouble, and to think 
calmly of it, when we have both grown old!” 

What could he say to comfort her? What 
comfort was there on earth forthem! Surely he 
had done a terrible thing In winning this true 
heart; and now no remorse, no prayers, could 
undo the wrong and pain he had wrought ! 

“ Heaven forgive me!" he muttered, brokenly, 
wr _— murdered your happiness, as I murdered 
mi” ; 

Womanlike, she ronsed herself, thruat aside her 
own woe to share his, 

" Did I bid you not to hope, dear? Perha 
I was wrong. Perhaps, when he knows all 
truth, all your sorrow, and the long years of pain 
you have borue, he will relent, and—and we may 
be happy yet!” 

But he was inflected with her despair, saw with 
her eyes now. 

“I will go to him,” he sald, ‘‘ Bat It is useleus. 
My darling, have I won you but to lose you} 
Ob, what a brief spell of happiness to last ove a 
whole life !"' and, catching her closer, he bowed 
his head upon hers in wordless agony. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Miss THORNE in the greatest agitation, with 
tears In her faded but still pretty eyes, was 
wishing Lionel an earnest good-bye ; Sidonie pale 


death, with lips closely compressed was listen- 
“Say nothing until I come. Whatever unpleas- 


antness there is to bear let me bear {¢ | ” he sald, 
looking into the sweet, sad face, “ but I refuses to 
give up hope |” 


to smile, 

“My dear boy,” said Miss Thorne, with a little 
sob, “you know how glad I should be to see you 
safely married to Sidonle; bat I will not tell you 
to look on the bright side, Iam afraid all will 
be dark for you ; afraid of what my brother may 
ssy and do when he knows the truth |” 


atred ne has towards | 





‘Tae blame is mine ovly ; 1 wonder you can 
even tolerate me.” 

‘*T goa great deal farther than tolerating 
you,” with a watery smile. ‘“ You know that.” 

“Tknow you are mos’ good to ms, Miss 
Thorne ; to your former kindnesses by 
taking care of Sidonle, Good-bye, good-bye,’ 
and then be turned for a laev word, a last lock to 
the girl, Jast a moment her little band rested 
in hie, and the sweet eyes, full of the anguish of 
parting, looked yearningly into his ; then he stood 
aside, and the train steamed slowly out of the 
statior, but to the last he saw Sidonle’s face 
turned lovingly upon him, and when he could see 
rllegg longer he went heavily and hopelessly 


Two days later he travellei down to © oft- 
landa, to receive a very cordial welcome from 
his old friends the Danbys ; Sasie, in particalar, 
welcomed him most warmly. 

“Mr, Travers, my good opinion of you Is 
o— increased since I learned Sidonie had ad- 
mitted you to her friendship. It !s a great thing 
to be able to claim that. And how long are you 
proposing’ to etay with ua?” 

‘*That depends wholly upon circumstances, 
Mise Susie ; T shail be governed In my actions by 
Mr, Thorne.” 

She looked up swiftly, then » shadow crossed 
her piquant face. + 

* Ob, Mr. Travers, I did not guess this! Bat 
I hope—oh ! with all my heart I hope—he will 
have some care for Sidonfe’s happiness, some 
thought of your long-suffering ; he is » hard old 
man.” 


‘*T can scarcely expect he should welcome me 
into his;famfly,” sadly ; “you know what pain I 
worked for them !” 

‘© Io was all a miserable accident, and [t does 
not seem very Christian-like to entertain hatred 
and malice against a fellow-creature for ten 
years!” 

“Perhaps not; bat I am prepared to make 
excuses for him, and surely you are aware that 
there are Christfians’and Carlstians !”’ 

Suele sighed. 

“I wish yon both all happiness ; and when are 
you to see Mr. Thorne }” 

‘I aball call on him to-morrow.” 

“And suppose he is adverse to your sult! 
Shall you leave Croftlands at once ’” 

‘Not without seeing Sidonie,’If I have to wait 
& month for our, meeting |” 

You shall not wait so long!” emphatically, 
“fever if I have to tell fifty white les to com- 
pass an Interview; but I do think {t a great 
pity you should ever have thought each other 
necessary to happiness! Old Thorne is so—can- 
tankerous | ” 

That day was one of bitter suapense and fear 
to the lovers ; and feeling auch a state of affairs 
could not long be endured, Lionel started the 
following morning, ab a most uanconsclonable 
hour, to state his case clearly and briefly to Mr. 
Thorne. 

The family was breakfasting when he arrived, 
and Mr, Thorne looked a trifle surprised when a 
card was carried Into him. 

* A very early visitor,” he said; and then, as 
his eyes fell upon the name {ft bore, his face 
changed suddenly, the velns stood out upon his 
temples, and & look of hate transfigured all his 
features. ‘ Idonel Travers!” he said, io a harsh 
voice, “‘he has been long coming. Heaven 
grand me power to crush him as he crushed me,” 

Mise Thorne was trembling violently ; Sidonle 
sat white and still asa statue ; but the others 
broke out into various exclamationos, all of a 
hostile nature, and watched thelr father curiously 
as he went from the room. 

When they stood face to face Lionel knew in- 
etinctively there wae no hope for bim, but he 
would not give up without a struggle, and as the 
elder man stood silent and frowning, he spoke in 
a manly tforyrard way. 

“Tam tly aware, Mr. Thorne, that even 
after the lapse of so many years this meeting 
with me ie unpleasant to you ; aware, too, thad 
you can never entertain any feeling of friendsh! 
for me, but at least you can show me justice an 
give me a hearing.” 

The old man was resolutely silent; he would 





not by word or geeture acslet Lions}, and seeing 
this latter wen? on. 

“Tam the unhappy cause of much misery to 
you, both pash and present—the unhappy snd 
most unwitting cause ; the remembrance of that 
old calamity has made mea wretched friondless 
man for many yearr. I do nob ask your pity 
because of that. I ack nothing but justice!’ 

Sull allent, and after vainly wafting for some 
reply, Lionel reeumed,-— 

“I robbad you of a son most dearly loved. 
Let me supply his place In my poor way! Give 
me Sidonle for my wife, and I swear———” 

‘'What!” thundered the old. map, purple 
with rage, “ give my daughter to ope whose haad 
is red with her brother's blood? Are you mad 
that you come to me with so bold and shameleas 
a@ request 1” 

“Not mad, elr ; but I love her, and balleve fo 
{s for her happiness to become my wife,” 

“You have spoken to her!’ Thorne cried, out 
of himself with rage and hate. 

‘I have, and she has promised io marry me as 
soon as your consent is won.” 

“That will never be,” violently ; "and she 
who can forget who you are, and what was your 
sin against ue, {fe no child of mine, My bitterest 
curse light on your head and hers. May she-—--” 

"Stay !” cried Lionel, ‘‘ do nob go too far, I 
will hear no word against her |" 

“ So you threaten me! Perhaps you are like 
the tigar, who having tasted blood thirats for 
more.” 

" Sir, you strike sharply, acd I am {nolined to 
believe that when you are calm you will biiterly 
regret your words,” 

“Not this alde of the grave! So you would 
marry your victim’s alster? You love her with 


all your soul! Is itso” 

“TJ have told you that It is.” 

Well, then, my revenge is complete. I would 
rather eee her dead than your wife, (Go home 


and brooi over your grief until you are mad 
with it, as I am with mine |—with mine! Think 
of her dainty beauty, her wionleg ways, until 
heart and braia alike fall you! Tolnk how she 
loved you, and how you might have been ao happy 
with her that all meo would envy yon! Compare 
what might have been with what t&, and say 
ge punishment is not greater than you can 


The grave, worn face bent_on him was rather 
pitiful than angry. 

‘© You cannot wish me worse than I have 
borne ; but you shonld remember thatin revenging 
yourself on me, you ¢poll your daughter's life,” 

"What do I care}” wildly» "‘she deserves 
to suffer! She who could so far forged her 
brother as to give herself to you! Ifshe had 
been a true Thorne she wonld rather have stabbed 
you to the heart!’ 

‘*Tp waa nob as Lionel Travers | won her,’ 
coldly, “ but as Eijle Handford |" 


“So you added decelt to’ your many virtues |” 


sneeringly, ‘“‘and she could overlook auch an 
offence? Well, there fs small wonder In this 
degenerate age! But you, alr, go! If you dare 
intrude upon me again, old man as Iam, I will 
whip you from the door like a hound!” 

A sad, half-scornfal emile broke the line of the 
other’s lips. 

"Tam going, there being no reason for re 
maining ; but at least you will allow me to see 
Miss Thorne before I go?” 

Bat the old man broke into such a fury that 
Lionel saw ft was useless to stay, and went ont, 
price a orrowfully, how Sidonfe would fare 
at ner father’s hands. He tried to convey a note 
to her by Susfe Denby, bnt old Thorne, having 
learned that he was staying with her people, 
refused her admlesion with ecant courtesy, 4anqaill 

Poor Sidonie suffered horribly from her father’s 
anger and her slster’s bold contempt. Even her 
mother, whilst she pitied, condemned her ; and 
her aunt had been requested by Mr, Thorne to 
leave the house at her earliest convenlence, so 
that she was literally withous auppord of any 
kind, and all her movements were sedulonsly 
watched, 

Bat she bore with patience all her father’s fn- 
jastice, in her loving heart making excusea for 
him where some would have found none ; endured 
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her alster’s scoffs aud contempt with a quiet 
dignity, which should have disarmed them, but, 
anfortanately, did not, 

And in silence and sorrow a long week passed 
without a word from Lione], And then, when 
pr a depressed and despairing, she saw. a gleam 
of hope. 

She and her mother were faovited to dine with 
a certaln Mrs, Ciarke, a very close friend of the 
Denbys, and Sidoufe looked forward to the 
evening with trembling desire. 

Perhaps Lionel would be present, One of the 
— had told her he atili lingered at Crofd- 

nda, 

« Bat on the day of the dinner Mrs. Thorne 
was indisposed, and Sidonfe conld hardly repress 
eome bitter tears as she learned thata note had 
been sent to Mra, Clarke explaining that she 
and her mother would be unavoldably absent. 

‘* Bat the lady was determined, and havi 
interested herself fn Lionel, resolved he shoul 
have a chance of arranging matters with his 
fancée, even if by giving it she made a life-long 
enemy of Mr. Thorne. 

So, on receipt of the note, ahe drove down to 
the Films, and insisted upon carrying Sidonle off. 
saylog the change would be good for her, ar she 
was looking very pais and ill. 

“Sasle Denby will be with ns,” she sald, as 
she Grove along ; “ end you muat look your best, 
whey has promised to bring Mr, Travers with 


*I do not know if I ought te be present,” the 
girl sald, sadly. ‘‘ Papa would be very angry If 
he heard that had met Mr. Tcavers ; and yet 1 
have nob the heart to go back.” 

“Of course not} And if parents will be so 
unressonable they must expect to be deceived |” 
eaid Mrs. Olarks, promptly. ‘And really you 
owe it to Mr. Travers to see him. He is looking 
terribly haggard {and wan! Your father, hay 
& great desl to answer for |” 

* Poor father |” 

That uight she dressed with especial care, 
wearlpg a pure white drees of some soft trans- 
parent material, utterly devoid of ornament, 


“Ths golden halr was colled low upon the white 


throat, and boasted only a white rose by way of 
adorament, 

Perhaps she had never been eo beautifal, even 
in her happiest deys, as she was now, with that 
soft shade of eadness on her parfect face, that 
vender melancholy In her beantifal eyes. 

One after another the guests arrived ; and last 
pack came the Denbys, briaging Lionel to thelr 


a, 

There wae no chance for speech then, with all 
apon them, bat the love in her eyes told him all 
he wished to know. 

The haggard face she looked on touched her 
heart to deeper pity and pain. 

Be took her In to dinner. But nefther talked 
much, and only touched on Indifferent toplcs ; 
and even when the gentlemen jviaed the ladies Io 
the drawing-room there seemed small hope of any 
personal conversation. 

With aching heart, and hops grown faint, 
Sidonie Mstened to the cheerful volce around 
arranging for charades, and wondered how she 
should live out the dreary evening. 

ut she had » staunch ally in her hostess, 
who, filbting across the room to Lionel, whis- 


sred,— . 

“When the firet side come fp, slip: trom 
the room, no one will notice you. You will 
find Sidonie in ths green-parlour—-the first door 
on the left.” ‘ 

Then, before he could thank her, she moved 
away, and joining Sidontfe, sald gently,—- 

“Go to the green-parlour, my dear, and walt 
there until Mr, Travers comes. Be kind to him, 
child ; he has had a hard tice.” 

The beautifal syes lifted to hers were full of 
gratitude. 

‘* You are most good, Mrs, Olarke; I should 
like to thank you if I could.” 

* Noneense, child {| I want no thanks! I only 
wish to eee you happy, Jvow go;” and the girl 
needed no second bidding, 

There was no light in the greeg-parlonr, 
save for the faint gilmamer cast by a moonless 
summer eky; but she easily found her way to 





the orlel window, round which purple clematis 


and jasmine were climbing in wild luxuriance, and 
there walted Lfonei’s coming, 


——-- 


CHAPTER V. 


Sux had not long to walt. Soon she heard his 
footfai! outside, then his hand was on the door, 
and she waited silently for him to join her; all 

ower of speech or movement seemed to have 
gree 7 ax geal = could oniy stand there, white 
ts) p, with lo angulehed eyes 
turned wistfully upon bim. wee ” 

To silence he advanced, and took one of her 
slim hands {n his, looking into her beautiful 

teous face with such hopeless love and yearn- 

that her heart died within her. 

" Sidonie |” 

Ah! the awfal despair in his voice In it she 
read renunciation of love, of joy; the quiet 
taking up of a burden almost too heavy even for 
this strong man to bear. 

Reticence was forgotten, and all her thought 
was to comfort him, 

She put her arms about him, and laid her face 
upon his breast, whispering such sweet words of 
love and falth as made him thrill and tremble 
under her touch. 

Bat he had come to her with a purpose, and 
from it be would not shrink. So he loosed the 
cliaging hands from about his neck, and set her 
a little apart, scarcely daring now to look at 


her. 

** My darling,” he sald, ‘‘ you know what we 
are here to say?” 

She shivered a moment, anda lowcry brokefrom 
her lips, It wrung his heart with an added pang ; 
but, trae to his resolve, he want on with no very 
apparent change fn his volce,— 

‘'To-night, Sidonie, we part—TI fear, for all 
time. To-night 1b is good-bye 1” 

“Nol—ne!—no!” she cried, with sudden 
passion, ‘You must not leave me thas! Teke 
me _— you, Lionel !—take me from this dreadful 


She could not tell how fiercely she was tempt- 
fog him, and his long silence frightened her. 
Bub {no that eflence he had fought with and con- 
quered eel, 

“ Sldonte, have you thought what such a step 
would mean for yon! My dear, lam a poor, 
gloomy fellow at best for you to love. Then how 
can I ask such a sacrifice from you! Marriage 
with mo means giving up of all you love and 

ze, Could you bear to, give up home and 

ds for one so despised as 1? Think well, 
my darling! You know that from the day on 
which you became my wile you would be com- 
pelled to endure slights and scorn ; to feel your- 
aelf cub off from parents and sileters ; regarded 
as ap allen, a shame and dishonour to your race 
Are ge strop enough to bear this f” 

"] do not know,” she cried, in a wild way. 
“J only feel I Jove you, Lionel ; and I shall love 
you until die! ’ 

"Dear and tras heart!” he answered, sadly, 
" you cannot count the cost of marrying me ; so 
It remains for me to show lt you. Make my 
task aa light as you can, Sidonie. Heaven knows 
that even then it will be ay death tome! My 
darling, Lam so much older than you, so much 
wiser {cn all matters of grief, because of my long 
apprenticeship to fo, that I say as my wife, muc 
as you love me, you would not be happy. To 
know that your father’s house was closed to you 
for ever, thab your mother’s heart had grown 
hard against you, that your name was used to 
scare your young sisters into wisdom, and that 
they thought of you with fear and scorn; my 
dear, all this you would have to bear, and, eave 
for me, would atand alone in e world suddenly 
grown bard |” 

He paused and looked entreatingly abt her ; 
but she had hidden her face amongst the fragrant 
flowers of the creeping plants about the window. 

“Feould not go, sweetheart, without a word 
from you—some gentle memory on which to 
brood through the loug, long years of a ruined 
Yife, without bidding you forget me If you can— 
seeing that In forgetfulness only can you be 





happy. Tcusb me, Sidonie ; I sball rather rejoice 
than deplore that a new love brings you joy. 
rena bia te ogy ne gens hinseelf agatn ot 
her hand)—dear, ff & good thing comes to 
you remember that I am glad in your gladness— 


that far-off I am yet thanking Heaven for lts 
oodness,”” ; 


She looked up then with streaming eyes. 

“Are youa man in your unselfishness /"’ she 
erled. “Oh, my dear!oh, my dear! whatever 
comes I must be, I shall be, a better woman, 


stronger you 
belleve, and having given myself to you I will 
keep my promise intact, Dear, if wa never meet 
again, if no after years bring us nearer than now 
we are, I shall not forget. Do not, I pray yon, 
belleve all the faith is with you. I have yet to 
learn how to be false.” 

He caught her to his heart, and held her close 
io ailent agony. Bat for the terrible memory of 
the past he would have urged her to fy with 
him ; but how could he do this when he thought 
of Henry? No, she was never for him; there 
could be but one ending to thelr love, and he 
alone.was to blame, If only he could bear’ all 
the anguish of the long years before them he 
wey nn dear,” he said, with 

* You are very young, my " he l 
tender sadness; “' very young, and may well be 
pardoned if in the course of time my image grows 
a faint memory to you, and a newer, happler love 
comes to brighten your life. Remember always, 
sweetheart, that you are free unconditlonally— 
that I never had, and never can have, any claim 
upon you. Remember, too, that I am always 
yoar moat faithfal, most hambie friend and. ser- 
vant, ready at any and every time to answer to a 
call for asalstance or service.” 


him, silent and white as the starry blossoms 
abont her head. Her hands were fast lock 
her teeth set hard 
rising fe her heart 
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he wished it? 
“ When we have sald good-bye, Sidonie, I shali 
leave this honse and Croftlands ; d 


ander 

Myo ie almost spent. Oh! Lionel | oh, 
my darling ! what shall I say to you ? With what 
words can I let you go! Belleve me if you can, 
the thought of your loneliness, your friendlesaness, 
{a the bitterest in all my bitter cap. - Oh! is 
breaks my heart—it breaks my heart---to picture 
your solitude and grief.” 

A feint amlle filckered over his face, 

‘“‘ My dear, you must think of me as & busy 
man, one whose hours and days will be too full 
of real work to permit much brooding. And sa 
love is denied me, I must content myself with 
wooing his rival—fame,” 

And,” disregarding his lakt words, “shall I 
never hear of or from you again ?” 

‘Of me you may— me no ; it is my duty 
to help you to forget.” 

She hid her face a morsent in her hands, wall- 
ing rather than saying, “ what has our love left 
us? nothing, nothing save a scrap of writing, 9 por- 
trait, a few faded flowere. Whata sorry Servant 
with which to satisfy one's hunger. Ob, my dear ! 
I hurt you with my complainings,I who should 
think only how to comfort you. I will ssy no 
more of my grief; let it be my endeavour togive 
you a little ray of happiness in these last few 
moments,” 

" You have given me joy from first to last. I 
never knew happiness uatil I knew you.” 

He took her hands and drew them about his 
neck, and for a moment there was utter ellence; 
then the girl spoke. 

“ Dear, ft ls as though one of us was entering 
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the dark valley ; and at such a time all mists are 
cleared away, all reserve forgotten, between the 
one who goes and she who stays behind, So now 
I speak without fear that you will misconstrue 
snything I say, or think me grown unmaldenly, 
So Lionel, when you find out—as you will—how 
empty life has grown, how your solitude weighs 
on you like a nightmare dream, and feel your 
strength to bear all this slipping slowly from you 
—rend for me, and in spite of all I will come to 
you—and whenever such a messsgs reaches me it 
will find me ready.” 

He held her close whilst he kissed the up- 
turned pallid face, the golden glory of her hair, 

"How happy we might have been!” he 

it it cannot be; and so swee' 
© can never be my wife, dearest and beat, let 
t we still have strength. Heaven 

bless you and help you, Heaven grant this is the 
our which but precedes the dawn.” 
His deep voice faltered then, and the trembling 


girl Jay silent fn his arme, ‘ 
$ good-bye! May all good things 
be yours,” 

“Oh! not yet—nob yet!” she cried wildly, 
fs too soon, I-—TI cannot say good-bye,” 


his level, and at the pity and pain 
grave ehe cried out afresh, — 

"Kiss me, beloved, and leb me go; the end 

bas come to us.” 

mournfulness 

fence. Like a 


with the desperate on of a woman who sess 
all she loves slipping from her. Then came 
words and inarticulate utterances 


Pp 
voles speaking vain comfort, a man’s groan more 
terrible than tears or loud complainings ; then 
very gently Lionel anloosed the clinging arms, 
set the wire 1 aside, and went out, nob 


ised that he was gone; but when the bitter 


begin mask too 
early;” Sidonie sald with extreme bitterness, 
** Nothing but pride will save me now from my 
friends’ kindly criticlems.” 

So she went back to the merry throng—very 
white, it fe true, and very quiet. Batt st 
was. wn she was in , had been 
compelled to leave the hot, fragrant room 
a ago deadly ergs ogg re 

e guests any inkling o truth but 
Susie Denby, who would have en words of 

sympathy had opportunity and Sidonie 


wore away, and the 
table roof ; glad 
where she 
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agonies of ealck longing for one look, one word 
from Lionel, 


OHAPTER VI, 

Lionft went back to hie dreary chambers and 
uncongenfal life, and tried to drown sorrow by 
applying himself more earnestly than ever to the 
dry details of his profession. He allowed himself 
no rest, no relaxation, for tndolence would bub 
give opportunities of brooding over hie calamity 
and Sidonte’s, 

Days came and went unheeded, and the great 
heart would sometimes grow faint with its 
burden, and often the temptation to write to 
Sidonfe assailed him, Battle after battle was 
fought, and as many successive victories won, but 
each one left him weaker, and in work lay his 


only safety. 

Summer , and autamn, with ite harvest 
of fruit an in, told too surely of the rapidly 
advancing ter, but the seasons made small 


difference with Lionel’s way of life. He had not 
ventured to see Mise Thorne, and began to think 
she had forgotten him, or gone over to the enemy, 
when one morning a letter reached him from her, 
the frieadly and gentle tone of which brought 
faint pleasure even to him, 


“Dear Lronsy.—Why have you deserted me } 
What is wr ben Do you think, dear boy, that 
anything that has chanced to you can alter my 
great regard} Won't you come to the lonely 
old woman who holds you next to Sidonie in her 
affection? I shall be at home and alone all to- 
morrow.—Always yours affectionately, 

“ Racuer Taorng,” 


Yes, he would goto her. Perhaps she wonld 
tell him something of Sidonfe, and he rose the 
next morning in a brighter frame of mind than 
usual. He found the little elderly lady waiting 
for him in the very room where he had told his 
love. She looked delighted but nervous as he 
entered, and {t needed the clasp of his friendly 
fingers to reassure her. 

“T was afraid you would nob come,” she sald, 
very gently, “1 thought, perhaps, you were so 
angry with my brother that you wished to end 
all intercourse with me.” 

He hastened to assure herof his anchanged 
esteem, and the he had [n seeing her 
egain, so that the pretty faded face flashed with 
delight ; bat the falot pink died out qaickly, 

* You are not well,” she sald, anxiously scan- 
ning the worn features before her. ** What have 
you been doing to yourself 1” 

Bey = he answered, with a faint smile. 
“ cthing, assure you ; don’t blame me, but the 
work,’ 


“Bat why do you work so hard? You have 
no’ need,” - 

‘*I am afraid I have forgotten how to be idle,” 
he answered, gently, ‘At all events, 1 know 
my busiest hours are my happiest. Miss Thorne,” 
abra pth sond a om tong rend ll 


She shook her 

“My boy , no! Sidonfe fs forbidden to 
correspond with me, and even my letters to her 
are carefully reviewed. My brother informed me 
that if I ventured to mention you to any member 


of the family, no letters you'll find will reach 


my niece. 

He sighed heavily, 

"Te ta very hard, but no complaints will bring 
us redress,” , 

“No,” » ‘and I have been quite 
afraid to meet you, although I so much wished to 
do vo—afraid that you would fee) sore with me 


“T should be a brate if I did ; you have proved 
nels vin Tew @nartie +” with 
you say Iam 
an anxious tone in her voles, ‘I felt you would 
rather ‘hear the truth from me than anyone 
else. Next week I am going Sway to a cread 

distance—”’ 


‘*But surely nod for long?” he asked, 
teling ihe lila women, was a tk tend ble 
to the past, hoping in some way to hear 
Sidonle from her. write 4 AiO wa | ; 





"Fora year, A cousin of mine has been left 
8 widower with three youny children, and I am 
going to keep house for him until hie sleter 
arrives from India to take charge of them. Hut 
of course she remains with her husband until hls 
term of service expires.’ t 

* And where are you golug.” 

“oo Edinber I feel very melancholy ab 
the mere Idea of leaving my home, but {bt le my 
daty to go—ts fb nob? And a year will pass 
quickly, Then I hoped, too, you would let me 
write you sometimes, and occasionally find thno 
to answer me. I would tell you alll can glean 
of Sidonle’s doings and saylngs,” che added an If 
she thought he would need some inducement 
a such s humble little personage as her 
self, 

She was eurprised and delighted when he 
answered warmly, — : 

““T was going to beg yon to place me on your 
lst of correspondents, You sre ove of my few 
friends, and I cannot afford to risk losing You.” 

“Thank you; and Lionel—I may call you 
Lionel ’-—try to hope on a little longer; per- 
haps all will be as you wish yeh. Why do rou 
shake your head!” 

"Because I do not believe the futare holds 
avy good thing for me, and it Is best nod te in- 
dulge In castle-building; the Inevitable sub- 
sequent dissppointment would only aggravate 
mattera |” 

* Perhaps you are wise, and yet it seems hard 
to accept the pessimlst’s view 20 early In life. 
What, must you go!” as he rose, saying he had 
av Important engagement which must shorten 
his visit. ‘‘ You will come again before I leave 
for Scotland }” 

" Yes, I Will haunt. Mount Royal for the next 
alx daye, and you will get anutterably weary of me 
before the time of your departure comes.” 

'f You know better than thet, dear boy, Good- 
bye, come early to-morrow |” 

The six days came and went; and [Lionel 
having “seen Mies Thorne off,” found himself 
once more, to all intents and purposes, alone, 
and seems himself with redoubled snergy to hie 
wor 


There were times when he knew he would 


be wise to desist, to take some little rest; bab 
rest meant thonght, and thought was madness, 

So he held on his way, until men began to 
remark on hie gaunt frame and haggard face, on 
his listless manner; and one or two gave him 
good advice, ab which be langhed, and refused . to 
follow ib, 

So weeks passed Into months, and it was now 
early spring. Lionel was retained as counsel for 
the defence In a case of arson, and as his cliant’s 
position was as critical as {tb could very wel! be, 
he was anusually Interested. 

But he was physically and mentally fli, and try 
ashe would could not bring his powers of wit 
and discernment to the fore. Men who knew 
him were surprised at the falllng-off they saw In 
him ; some said they had predicted it, He had 
matured too early, and had reached his zeulth, so 
now could do nothing bud decline; a few attri- 
buted the marked diminution of forensic eloquence 
to {t real cause-—bodily illness, 

But none were quite prepared for the catas- 
trophe which made the trial one to be remem- 
bered. It had been greatly protracted, many 
witnesses coming forward, most of them with 
little.to tell, but telling thab litle in a very ver- 
bose style. On the third morning, however, a 
man was called whose evidence seemed to wake 
all defence futile, and all in the court belleved 
the prisoner a doomed man, 

Lionel rose to cross-examine, but he spoke tn 
so low a tone that hie words were scarcely audible 
even to those nearest him. Seeing this, ho made 
® superhuman effort to overcome the dreadful 
faintness stealing over him—bub in valo, A 
moment he gasped feeble, inarticulate words, 
moment swayed to a fro, and then [ell suddenly 
forward with a heavy shock ! 

A scene of Intense excitement followed, and 
Lionel was borne from court still Insensfble, 
Inquiries were made with regard to his friends, 
and when it was discovered he had none, he was 
conveyed to his chambers to be gived over to the 
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charge of his charwomen anda friend who pro- 
fessed to be a nurse. 

Day after day wend by, and still he Isy deliri- 
ous In the clutches of the fever fiend, and the 
women tended him in a desultery, uninterested 
fashion, occapying the g-eater part of the time 
in feasting at the sick man’s expense, and over- 
haulfag each property as was not under lock and 


The medical man cms and went, looklog very 
grave over his patient, snd very stern at the 
nurses, remonstrating now and sgsin with them 
ow the general untidyness and discomfort of the 
aick-room. But the old harridans treated his 
remonstrarc ss with covert impertinence, and re- 

themeelves by psying atill less attention 
6 suffersr. 

Fortunately the news of Lionel's Dloess reached 
Tom Danby at last, and ha been to see the 
patient, he ran down to ds to consult 
with his mother what should be done for him. 
When he arrived hs found she was entertaining 
visitors, and consequently his business must walt 
# Uttle. He waa annoyed, and did not attempt 
to hide his c — One or two guests remarked 
bie manner, & {doule, whom he bad taken In 
to dinner, sald 

“ Mr, D snby, what have you on your mind?” 

He suddenly remembered there had been a 
fainb rumour of love-pasaagee between her and 
Lionel, and sald, hastfly,— 

“wonder if I ought to tell you! Iam here 
om poor Travers’ account.” 

Her face was very white and her eyes down- 
cast, but she sald, gently, — 

* Why poor Travers | ” 

"Do you not know?! He has been lying fll 
at his dudes these three weeks, and, al- 
— cousclous, {fs uob out cf danger by. any 


meana | 

** Who fs with him!” 

And her volce was so calm that but for the 
angitish of her face he would had thought her 
hoartiees. 

“Two old wretches, who fleeces him to their 
heart's content—dirty, drunken women of the 
type of 'Salrey G amp’ ! Iwant my mother to 
go back with me,’ 

‘§ Walt,” she sald, tremulously. “I have the 
greatest right. Iwill go, After dinner you will 
take me home, and [ will break the news to my 
friends |” 

‘* You're a brick—I beg your pardon—I meant 
a good eort! But, Miss Sidonle, I’m afraid 
you are reckoning without your host. Mr, 
Tasorne wil! never consent.” 

‘My first duty Is to Lionel now,” she an- 
ewered, under her breath. “ Nothing will prevent 
me golng to him !” 

Bat,” pliifally, ‘‘you do not know the 
worst. 

She turned on him with a great horror in her 
eyes. 
tet have not beendecelving me! He fs not 
4 

And be saw the white hands grasp her skirts, 
a a ehe sought to keep down a cry of 


Miss Sidonie, no; bat he is blind, and it fs 
doubtful if he will sver recover his aight | 5 

“Blind! Oh, Heaven!” and she ssemed 
about to break down, but remembering her 
enurroundings, recovered herself by a great Scart, 
and fn silence sat out the melancholy meal. 

At last Mes, Denby gave the signal to rise, and 
tursing hurriedly to Tom, Sidonie sald ,— 

**T shall vot fall you.” 

Then ehe followed ber hostess, 

“Mrs, Denby, I must go home, Your son has 
brought me terrible news of Mr. Travers. He 
is il—s' er - am golog to him !"’ 

“My dear,"' in a shocked tone, “ this cannot 
be true, ib fs too cruel | Come into the break- 
fast-room, and I will send for Tom.” 

When Tom came he, conld only confirm 
Sidonie’s words, The elder woman was and 
troubled-looking as she took the girl In arms 
and bade her follow the dictates of her own con- 
science, and suddenly broke Into tears of Jove 
and pity, 

Bat Sidonile was dry-eyed and calm, 

Tom Danby ker home, where the 





scene between the hapless girl and her Infarfated 
family was even worse than he had anticipated. 
Sidonfe was firm In her resolya not to be shaken, 
and only pleaded for love and pardon with her 
father. 

But he would not hear her. If she went of her 
own free will to this man so bated and accarsed, 
she became an alfen to her own home, an outcast 
from her people. 

She stood a moment, white as snow, still as a 
statue, and Tom feared for her resolation : then 
she sald, sorrowfully,— 

"Father, you have my sisters to more than 
supply my place. He has no one, and my daty 

to him. Good-bye, good-bye, ed dear! I 
shall never return to anger you 

So she went from the house oar) Croftlands, 
Tom Denby escorting her to town and Lionel’s 
chambets, where they foand the nurses asleep 
beside a table literally covered with tumblers of 
all sorts and s!zss, aud exhalfog ail sorte of vile 
odours. 

Sidonle went quietly forward, and elnking on 
her knees besides the bed took one hot, wasted 
hand in hers. 

** Lionel,” she sald, almost in a whisper, 
ne Cee I bt come to nurse you!” 

he weary face turned upon her with a falot 
Alckertog of joy, and then be sald, with that 
apathy so common {n people ey tll, so 
painful for thelovlog heart to bear, 

** You are good, bat {4 fa $00 Inte,”” 

She stified the sobs which rose from her aching 
heart and, rising, motioned Tom to come forward. 

“Wake and dismiss those women,” she sald, 
quickly ; ‘thelr very presence suffocates me |" 

He did ss she bade him, and was regaled with 
sundry exclamations and reproaches of a not 
too savoury nature ; and when he pald each one 
her wage—which was four times the amount of 
her due—and bade them go, the charwoman re- 
viled him shrilly, whilet her com m endeav- 
oured to {ugratiate herself with the indignant 
Sidonte. 

“Are yon golog!" Tom sald, in a low volce, 
which with him meant mischief. 

‘No, Laln’t!” protested the charwoman, " so 
there, Get ont yereelf!” 

Patlencs was never the young man's forte, and 
with a quick movement be thrust her ontelde, 
hurliog her bonnet after her; and the other 
woman, feeling discretion to'be the better part 
of valour, followed her staggeringly downstaire, 
wherean hour later Tom found both fn a deep, 
drunken elamber, 

He would have stayed until morning, but this 
Sidonie refased to allow, saying she had so much 
to do that she should have no time to be lonely. 

She gave Lione) his medicine, and watched by 
him ontil he fell asleep, then began to move 
quietly about, reducing theroom to order, making 
all things b 
down to of all that lay before her, to weep 
quietly over the bitter words spoken that night 
over her own forlorn condition. 

Bat when the doctor came fo the morning he 
found her calm and almost cheerfal. He looked 
oe ab the tall, svc/te figure and perfect 


e You have come to nurse him?’’ he asked. 
And she answered gently,— 
" Yes; I am his affianced wife!” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Doctor Trent advised that's trained nurse 
should be engaged, and to this Sidonle gladly 
consented, as much to avoid scandal as for the 
sake of help; and in a few hours a qulet-faced, 
qulet-voiced woman arrived—a lady by birth 
and edacation—very few years older than Sidonfe 


b 

The sweet face was beautifal to look upon, 
with a faint pink tinge of health on either cheek, 
the eyes biae and calm, kindly and true, and 
Sidonie felt drawn to her. 

The watching and ministering to Lionel’s wante 
were equally shared, and soon his naturally 
splendid vitality began to renesert itself, and his 
nurses had the satlefaction of seeing him struggle 


hter and pleasanter, Then she sat | 


Otten and often, seeing his utter help'essness, 
the aimles: wanderings of his sightleea eyes, 
Sidonls was tempted to weep and cry out, but 
his very patience gave her the strength she so 
sorely ueede?. 

Bat t was bard to think bis eyes would never 
light with pleasure at her coming, never again 
rest with delight on the beauty of earth and sky 
for very slender hopes were entertaized respecting 
his restoratior. 

He was very quiet in those days, and never 
addressed Sidonie in language of love; his long 
bablt of self-abnegation had not deserted him, 
and it seemed to him a crue! thing to bind her 
a young life to his, made so suddenly 

ark, 

Oae day, when Narse Oitridge was lying down 
to rest, and Sidonie sat reading to him, he sud- 
denly stopped her by a gesture, and one wasted 
hand strayed over the coverlet fn search of 
ber. 

"Sidonle,” he sald, gently. “I am 4 
quite strong again. You will soon be leaving 
me!” He felt her tremble, and went on qt 
rledly, ‘' I cannot thank your parents sufficiently 
for lending you so long to me. They have been 
more good shan I deserved |” 

She sank’on her knees beside the bed and lald 
her cheek to his, with a touching gesture of loves 
and protection. 

* Lionel, do you wish me to got” 

He elghed heavily. 

**I would keep you always if I could ; but now 
that I shall scon be about again I must send you 
away. Daar, you know how the world talks, and I 
— have the lightest shadow on your falr 
name {” 

“ There le one way open to us that wili obviate 
all necessity for parting,” she sald, flushing 
darkly, and trembling at her own boldness, 

“And that?” he questioned, not daring to 
believe all her words {mplied. 

‘*You—you must make me your wife,” and 
now the falr face was hidden ae ge the pillows 
as on the poor blind eyes cow {te con- 
fusfon and shame. 

He laid his hand gently on the bowed, bright 

C] 


head. 

‘* My darling | my beautiful darling! You do 
not know what pr what your life would 
be, linked to 80 pless, so useless now! 
You tempt me sorely, but, thank Heaven, I have 

got strength vo place you first. Think, dear new 
ale I should repay your goodness if I too! 
advantage of your generosity! What one 
cause your frietids would have to denounce mies 
second time for robbing them of their tresaure. 
No, no { Sidonle, my darling, {s must not be ; you 
will go home———” 

Bap abe Interrupted wildly,— 

"T have no home, and no friends. Dear, for- 
19 peed, provera my father did nob send mea to 

came without hix consent. I am an allen 
ay an outcast.” 

He rose up in hie bed, troubled and per- 

ad 


exed. 

Peeldoate | this cannot be tras! Oh! my dear, 

have I cost you such a bitter sacrifice? Write, 

write, write!” with distress; ‘* say 

am all claim to you, that you will retura to 
them-———”’ 

“It would be vain. You ksow, Lionel, what 
my father fs; he cursed me when I came away, 
and forbade me ever to enter his doors 
So you see,” she added, half distressed and half 
beppy “you must marry me {ff you would not 

me homeless,” 


"Bab the merce the cruel sacrifice | Sidonle, 

pity will wreck your life!” 

“Tt & not pity,” tely, “I love you! 
Oh ! my poor bliad ling, you were never 60 
dear to meas now. D») not send me away!” 

He folded his arms about her, drew ber head 
upon his breast. 

" Deer wife!” be sald, in a low, ancertain 
ay ‘dear wife, you mast have time to count 
the cost. I ama poor fellow now, prematarely 
aged, brought very low. I shall be a burden to 
you all my days. Take until to-morrow to con- 
alder this atep.” 

“No,” gently and firmly, ‘I have had plenty 





back to strength and thought, 


of time for reflection, and you can say 
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will make me afraid, Lione). Dear Lionel, led 
me be to you what you have but now called 
me, Ob! my dear, what can you do without 
menow? Will any other love you and serve you 
as I can and shall?” 

He was allent a long while, and then sald, 
hesitatingly, — 

‘Are you sure, Sidonie, that it fe pity, and 
ae that urges you on to this? Think again, 


"Tt ie love!” quietly. “ Are not you satisfied, 
sweetheart? What more shall I say!” 

He was content, and, sitting there in the 
gathering dusk, such peace and such happiness 

ll spon him as he had never known in all the 
years of his life. 

They were very allent, their hearts too full for 
speech ; she had drawn his dark head down upon 
her loyal breast, and he held her hand clasped 
close and warm. 

It was thus Narse Oitridge found them, and 
Sidonie motioned her to joln them. 

“Who is there!’ asked the blind man, turning 
his head in the direction from which the light 
sound of her steps came. ‘Is it nurse? Oh, 
— you muet a - and help 

me up as soon as posal @ are going 
to be married |” 

Her congratulations were warm and heartfelt, 
bud she sald,— 

"You won’t be able to stir out for three or 

considered 


marriage should take place as soon as postible. 
ben Fg have a special license and be married 


“Sidonle is not of age; the marriage could 
only be compassed by perjary.” 

“T bad not thought of that, uniess her father 
consents, which he will doubtless do, Write to 
him at once, Mies Thorne,’ 

‘And suppose that he consents,” Lionel 
= ok “can oe Sidonie, to dispense with 

pomp and ceremony attending ordinary 
weddings |” . 


“Oar is not an ordinary wedding, and the 
quieter Ib fs the better I be M 

Sidonte wrote her father of her determination, 
and asked his sancflon to her marriage, His 
answer wae as short az {> was cruel, 

‘Your do have no interest for me. You 
are none of and Ivlaim no authority over 
you. As you prefer your brother's to 
home and friends it fe best for you to e his 
wife, to save you from a homeless condition.” 

She shed many bitter tears over the cruel 
words, but when Licnel asked what reply che 
had received, she answered, — 

“Of course we could not ¢xpect much cor- 
dlallty, bub my father says I am my own mils- 
tress, and may 
decelt she 


Ottridge, in garb, playing the 
part of bridesmald, and Tom Denby giving away 
the bride. 

Sidonie’s heart was heavy ab the thought of 
the allenation between her friends and hereelf, 
bat if Lionel knew this {t was from instinct, not 
from any word or sign of here. 

Sarely it was the strangest of honeymoons, 
but they were content ; and, under his bride's 
tender care, Lionel rapidly grew » until, 
in the course of a few days, hé’ was able to alt 
up fora few hours; and by the end of a fort- 
night Dr. Trent declared he might soon be moved 
to a more genial place. 

They decided to go to Bournemouth, and to 
make the journey by easy stages, co that Lione! 
should not saffer a relapse from fatigue. 

Sidonle was so cheerful, so tender, that he 
thought of her with a kind of wonder and re- 
" verence ; and one day, possessing himself of her 

hands, eaid,— ' 

*'My dear, are you quite happy, or are you 
only a successful and clever actress |’ 

‘Tam happy, my dear. If you could see me 
you would know that!” 


bind = sr half my fortune to 
ou 


ut foran hour, Howl 





ae drink my fill of rapture in that brief 
time!” 

*Dear,” the young wife sald, falliug on her 
knees beside him, and looking yearningly Into 
the worn face, ‘‘are you quite hopeless of re- 
covery? Iam not,” 

"I dare not cherish any hope,” he answered, 
i, “because disappointment would be too 
cro i] 


“Bat Dr, Trent ssid that, with returning 
healtb, your chance grew greater, and that he 
believed, eventually, you might regsin your 
a aw if nob quite, ff you could brace 
y f to endure a very painfal operation,” 

“ST would endare anything short of death to 
win such a blessed boon,” he answered, earnestly, 
“as much, perhaps more, darling, for your sake 
than my own |” 

She leaned her cheek upon his hand. 

“ We will talk of thie again; meanwhile my 
darling, you have but to get quite strong and 
well, And if—if Heaven is so good ar to give 
you back your sight—Oh, Lionel! Lionel! my 
poor dear!” and she broke down suddenly, 
crying for pity and love. 

Only her emotion was shortlived, and she was 
fall of remorse that she had pained him, so 
folly, thab he emalled’ pathetically a2 he. stroked 

y, that cally as he stro 
the wealth of golden hair, and murmured such 
words of love and joy as comforted her heart, 
and thrilled her very soul. 

The beautiful spring, with Its myriad flowers, 
had ; the alr was laden with per- 
fame and melody, and Lionel seemed to draw 
fresh life with every breath, And a sweet hope 

w day by day in Sidonie’s heart that her 
an would not always be blind to the beauty 
and plain, and life was 
thing to her once more, 

u April Dr, Trent visited them, and after ex- 

astonishment and pleasure at the marked 
improvement In his patient, advised him to re- 
turn to town ab once, there to consult an eminent 
oculist, and place himeelf wholly in his handy. 

So the pleasant villa was given up and the 
household goods ted to London, where 
Sidonte did her best to make the new home as 
attractive as the old, 

In Jane the operation was to be performed, 
and Sidonfe was almost confident of success, 
although both husband and oculist warned her 
nob to build her hopss too high, — 

For,” aald the great man, “I cannot promise 
& good result,” 

* Heaven is good,” she answered, gently, "and 
will hear my prayers.” 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was September, so hot that one conld 
scarcely belleve the summer was at an end, and 
a few weeks at most would strip the trees of their 
leaves, and take the glory from the earth, 

Lionel and his wife were staying at a little 
hamlet on the South Coast, and were very happy 
in the quiet life they led. 

The operation had been performed, and sucese- 
fully, aud the only reminder of It was the green 
shade Lionel stlil wore, but which he hoped soon 


to discard. 

"I shall begin work in a few weeks,” he sald, 
one morning ;‘I am getting tired of inaction, 
Now, don’t look so scared, Ilttle wife; you shall 
be my secretary, and spare my eyes until they 
have got used to labour, You will have any 
amount of copying to do, so make the most of 
your holldey ; {6 will soon be over.” 

“Indeed |"’ Sidonie said, with a mocking 
amile; ‘‘I {tend my life to be one whole 
holiday. Oh, Lionel! what do you chink Mra 
Ives says? ‘There are some visitors at Oreg Inn; 
came only yesterday, and she assured me they 
were ‘quite gentlefolk,’ so if you are tired of me 
you have but to walk over and make acquain- 
tance with them.” 

‘Tired of you! You deserve I shonid take 
advan’ of your information,” laugh at | 
belleve I wil. Are the sald visitors of fair 
sex? If 80, look to your laurels, Sidonle !” 


(Continued on page 136 ) 
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HAD WE NEVER LOVED 80 BLINDLY 


Opa 
CHAPTER IV, 


THE village school-children, with thelr mistress 
ab the head of the juvenile procession, came hur- 
rying up the dusty road to take thelr poaftion in 
the cool shade of the avenue. 

They looked up at the triumphal arch, made of 
branches of Iflac and feathery palms, with a 
Welcome” in golden laburnum in the centro 
and with the family banner of the Fanes draped 
with the Uaiou Jack above it, and sald, " Aln’bit 
lovely }” 

Then thelr curions eyes fell apon that hideous 
placard, and they forgot the flags and the flowers 
to busy their braius about the past tragedy, for 
disagreeable things, as a rule, make more itpres- 
slon than nice ouer. 

Next came the smaller tenants’ wives, &c., all 
in their best bonnets, then the farmers’ wives, &c., 
in every sordof vehicle, from a pony-carrisge to 
a dog-cart, and presently the dust flew up in 
clouds, for Lady Rivers’s carriage dashed through 
the gate, and up through the lines of gaping chil- 
dren, to the grand old house which was to receive 
its new master to-day, 

Then the rest of the neighbourhood, who had 
recelyved letters of Invitation, came pouring in, 
and carriage after carriage followed In quick suo- 
cession ; bub none passed too quickly to see the 
flaunting placard. 

Some actually called to thelr coachman to step 
whilst they gave It a prolonged stare, reading ib 
attentively from beginning to end. Eager quea- 
tions passed from mouth to mouth. ‘' Who had 
put it there? What wis the good of it! Five 
years ago! Why, the murderer might be dead | 
The police mush be mad to put {t up now |" 

The solitary policeman doing duty at the Park- 
gate denied all knowledge of 10, but supposed [b 
wae ‘‘aliright.” Everyone abused it, but no- 
body liked to takelt down ; and, with one consent, 
ft was agreed toleave the matter to be decided 
by Mr. Mitchell, the steward. He had gone to 
the station to meet the baronet, like all the male 
tenant farmers, on horseback, so nothing could be 
done for the present, and there the placard was left 
the only unsightly object amongst the cheerful 
decorations, 

There was great bustling and excitement in the 
household of The Firs, The houremald and the 
old nurse, who now performed the duties of lady’s 
maid, ran abont from room to room with their 
mouths fall of pine. 

"Now, Mies Jenny, the carriage is at the door, 
and your mamma's walting.” 

* Bat I can’t fasten my body,” c:ied Jenny, 
whose face was gradually becomivg crimson ae 
she made frantic dashes at a refractory hook. "I 
belfeve it was made for » maypole.” 

“ Those dressmakers, they do like to pinch you 
fn,” sald the nurse, wrathfully, “as if Providence 
didn’t know the right alze of s waist better than 
they did. Let me try, or your poor face won’n be 
fit to be seen.” 

** Yes, I'm getting so hot,” sald poor Jenny, on 
the verge of teare, ‘‘and a red face with o pink 
dreas will be frightfal.” 

* Don't you fuss, miss; you'll cool down in the 
carriage. Why, here comes Miss Fiora as cool as 
a cucumber,” with « tinge of vexation In her volce, 
for of course she did nob want “her own child- 
ren,” as she used to cal) them, to be cat out by a 
Trevanion, 

“What can I do to help?” she sald good- 
naturedly. 

“Ob, tle up my flowers, do!” from Emily, 
who was adjusting her bat. 

* And just see if my feather goes right,’ from 
Jenny, who being fastened op tight could not 
stretch her arms too far. 

Flora arranged the flowers and the feapher, 
and then asked, with a emile, whether she 
would "' do,” 

"LOf course you will,” sald Emily, with half 
@ sigh, for all the glory seemed to go out «f her 
gorgeous pink when compared with the simple 
white cashmere which was Miss Trevanion’s best 
dress, Her hat with the large white feathor was 
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Mr. Willoughby’s birthday present, and was 
vepecially becoming to the refined face, with the 
large dark eyee looking out from under thick 
lashes, and delicately marked eyebrows. 

“'Ian’t it a bore?” called out Jenny from the 
tollette-table, “papa can’o come with us, He 
suggested that one of as should walt and come 
with him io the giz, but we are late enough 
already, and the gig’s so old-feshioned. I 
wouldn’s drive ap to the Abbey fo ft for the 
world,” 

“eb me stay, 1 would rather,” sald Fiora, 
eagerly, as she buttoned Eally’s glove. She 
shrank from the thought of meeting Sir Basil 
Fane after that last parting in the moonlight, 
and any delay was welcome, not that she re- 
garded the kiss as the outcome of a flirtation, 
but rather as a privilege claimed by right of an 
immense obligation, 

Do you mean it?” joyously. “Papa will 
like that jast as well, and we shan’t have to walt, 
Oome along, Jonny !” 

They got ato the-one-horss landau, which it 
was the fashion of the Willoughbys family to 
consider quite stylish, and drove off in the pride 
cf thelr plok costumes, feeling quite sure that 


Sir Basil must single them cut for his especial |- 


attention, now that they had got rid of that tire- 
some Fiora, 

Mrs. Willoughby stared like the rest at the 
yellow placard, but Emily dlemissed the subject 
ab once as very mal-(vropos, 

‘Tos idea of raking up a nasty thing ‘that 
happened years ago, aud miles away. Do look at 
Jemims Perkins; she ought to be ashamed of 
herself: that’s the third new hat she has had 
since Eazter.” 

Jenny craned her neck to see the farmer's 
daughter in her finery, and the next moment they 
drove up to the old grey stone portico of the 
Abbey. They were immediately conducted to 
the terrace, which was tolerable well-filled with 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. The Yeomanry 
band, in thelr bright uniforms of blue and aflver, 
were playlog on the second terracs; a large 
marquee wae erected in the park beyond the 
house, where the tenants were to dine, and flage 
were hung et equal dfatances slong the stone 
bainstrades, The Maca and labtrnums were fn 
full bloom, besides the thorns, and glorious 
patches of lilac, gold, rose, and white, lit ap the 
seene, with all tae beauty of spring. 

The Abbey waz a grey, castellated building, 
covered with the ivy of many centuries’ growbb, 
and guarded by guarled oaks, which had seen 
many generations of Fanes laid in thelr graves. 
Woode of feathery larches stretched from the 
borders of the flower-garden far up on to the 
hills, and the broad reach of park-land which lay 
between the pleasure.grounds and the high -road 
was beautifally timbered and divided In two by 
the river Les, 

Jast as the last bit of gossip had been confided 
to Lady Rivers by Mre. Willoughby, the sound 
of distant cheerlog proclaimed that the expected 
host was already on hie way from the station, 

Down {a tae road the excitement was great as 
the cavalcade of tenant farmers came In sight, 
They were clossly followed by Mr, Mitchell, the 
whito-haiced steward. He had served Sir Lucius 
and Sir Gregory Fane before him, and was con- 

‘gclous that be had always conducted himself with 
the utmost propriety, and had won a high 
character from his fellow-men, ‘Therefore he 
rode bis ist horae with dignity, scarcely deigni 
to return the nods with which he was poner 
on either side. He approached the gateway 
and Jooked at the triamphal arch, which he hed 
helped to make, aa If he had never seen it 
before, 

His eye went lower, beyond the greenery, tt!l 
it fell on the placard. hen the expression of his 
face changed, and it was evident to all who were 
watching him that he had aothing to do with 
the montroslty, Hie eyes nearly started ont of 
his head, and he looked as tf he were going to 
have a fit. Oae minute, and then his wrath 
burst out loud and fierce, — 

"Who the deuce has had the impadence to 
put up that thing?” 

“Hash! keep qulet! Don't make # fuss!” 

sald a grave sedate-looking farmer on in front, 
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‘*To struck me as curious-like, bat I suppose the 
police know what they are after, I hope Sir 
Basil's eye won't fall on ft.” 

But. the hope was fallacious. As he was bow- 
fog his thanks witha gracious smile, Sir Basil's 
eye did fall on 16, but his hat fell down fn the 
road, At the eame time his horse reared up on 
its hind legs, and those who saw him thrashing 
the animal with vigorous blows thought he 
would be every moment where hls hat was—fn 
the dust, But he conquered, and reduced the 
horse to four legs instead of two. His hat was 
picked up by eager hands, dusted, polished on a 
coat-sleeve, and returned. 

The procession, which had been thrown Into 
some confasion, re-formed, and the Baronet 
trotted up the avenue by Lord Rivere’s aide, 
amidst the shouts of the school-children. 

‘How black he looks!” sald Jemima Per- 
kins, brldling resentfully. ‘'T think he might 
have given some of us a glance, Instead of look- 
fog as solemn as & mute, with his eyes fixed 
straight in front of him 1” 

‘Bill told me he was handsome, but I don’t 
like a man to look as if he were fed on white 
chalk,” grambiled a friend. 

“Sir Basi), shall I tell them to pull {t down?” 
and the steward rode back with a very red face. 
"To wasn’s any of my doing, the police must 
have stuck [t up behind my back.” 

The Baronet looked at him calmly. 

“Leave it where ft is, It was folly to put it 
up, but it may just ae well stay now It’s there.” 

His voice was cold and atendy, and the 
ateward turned away, much relisvei, but mut- 
tering to himself between his teeth, — 

““A parcel of confounded, interfering Idiots, 
I'll give them a bit of my mind before the day's 
our,” 

The band strack up “See the conquerlog 
hero,” the tenants cheered, women waved their 
handkerchiefs, children laughed and shouted, 
whilst Slr Basli Fane diemounted slowly and 
stood on the eteps of his new home, 

For a moment he stood as ff in a dream, then 
Lord Rivera touched him on the arm, and he 
turned round with a courteous smile to hear his 
welcome from the stateliest lady ia the county, 
Bat he did not look as if this were the proudest 
moment of his life, or as if he were in the 
aligntest way elated by the possession of his 
eplendid inheritance, 

The man waa proud enough—thet Lady 
Rivera's critical eye could see st a glance—but he 
was proud of bimeelf as Basil Fane, the talented 
b ter—his riches were an accident, which 
could nelther raise nor lower him. 

"We must wait to eee if beauty cannoh move 
him,” she thought to herself, with a smile, as 
she walked by his elde through the marble hall 
and the line of servants on elther hand, “ The 
man must be flesh and blood, though he looks 
like a statue.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Sre Basir. Fane had shaken hands till his arm 
ached, and he had thanked everybody for his or 
her kind welcome till his tongue was tired of 
repeating the same words; but his eyes kept 
straying back to the drawing-room windows, as 
if he expected yet another to add to the well- 
dressed crowd on the terrace. 

*'So distineud !" murmured Emily, in a dis- 
creet whisper. 

** Handsomer than anyone else,” gushed Jenny 
enthusiastically, as she fluttered her smart 
parasol in her excitement; “Did you see how 
he shook hands wkh mamma before Lady 
Ashley $" 

“ Hash ! he’s asking where the T'cevanions are, 
How cross he looks, as if something had euddenly 
pat him out!” 

“Now, Miss Willoughby,” drawled Edgar 
Winder, the Rector’s son, “come and see the 
beasts feed, as we say in the Z 0.” 

" But this is not the Zo, and the poor dear 
tenants are not beasts, I’m sure,” laughed Enily, 
as she wend with him down the terrace in the 
wake of # stream of people, whilst Jenny found 
herself, to her own pride and delight, escorted by 





Frauk Rivets, the tall young embryo soldfer, who 
wae looking rather disconsolate, 

“Don’t you think he’s charming!" asked 
Jenny, atfil in a fever of admiration, 

“No, I think he looke a stick, with a bad 
temper Inside {t,” an amueed twiukie ia his 
eye. 

It he had committed blasphemy the girl 
couldn’t have looked more shocked, 

‘' Mr, Rivers, I am ashamed of you.” 

"Don’t take the trouble. Why make the man 
a hero because he has stepped Into his cousin's 
shoes 1” 

‘' Bat the shoes were empby—-there was no 
harm.” 

“No harm at all, Oaly very convenient.” 

“ How oddly you talk! Just as if Sir Basil 
could help it.” 

* He didn’t want to help it. If I could cee 
such a nice palr of shoes anywhere, I'd step Into 
them like a shot,” with » short laugh, 

“Then why do you blame him!” looking 


puzzled, 

“T don’t blame hiai. Oaly don’t you think 
{6 rather mean to offer a reward of a thoneand 
pounds for the detection of a min who had 
done him ‘exch a service?” enjoying her be- 
wilderment. 

“ Such a service! What do you mean?” 

“ Moking bim a present of Greylands and ail 
ita hundreds of acres,” 

" But who did?” 

" The man who shot Luclus Fane."* 

"“T wish he would take his present back again,”’ 
sald a low voice behind him. 

He turned round and eaw the Baronet at his 
elbow. Rivers flushed to the roots of bis straw- 
coloured hair. 

"I beg your pardon, Sir Basil, I was talking 
utter trash,” 

“You were looking at a certain event from the 
world’s point of view. I look at it from another. 
Come into the tent and tell me how to talk to 
these people; I’ve never been educated up to 
it,” with a smile about his mouth, whilst his ey 
remained stern, 

Jenny felt as if she could do nothing but craw! 
under one of the tables and hide her confusion 
amonget the dusty boots-of all those placidly 
cheerfc] men and That Sir Bast should 
have overheard them og—ectually chaffiog 
—nsbout ench a loathly topic as his cousin's 
murder was almost worse than the tragedy Itself. 
Sbe wondered how young Rivers conld get over 
it all, for he wae certainly the worse offender ; 
and yet, there he was, standiug by Sir Basil's 
alde, as if nothing had happened. 

" What fs the matter?” asked Emily, noticing 
her alster’s woebegone aspech. Then, remen- 
bering that she bad had some tronble in fasten- 
fog her dress, shoe asked, in a whisper, if the 
hooks had given way. 

“Mach worse,” with a dolorous eigh, which 
seemed to come from farther off than the tips of 
her toes. “Don’t you see how stern he looks ! 
—and {t's all my fault.” 

“Your fault, what nonsense! How could it 
be?” with frank incredulity, Jenny, though her 
own sister, seemed far too insignificant a person 
to have excited the Baronet’s wrath. 

“Bat ft is,” (nslsting upon the fact as ff {t 
were a distinction; ‘and I should like to go 
home.” 

* You Mbtie ga What am I to do with 

er blu 


ah — @ eyes to Edgar Winder's 
vapi 
T+ Pig her with cream when our turn comes to 


feed,” drawled Winder, with his eye-glass in his . 
eye. 

Silence was Imperatively demanded by loud 
rapping with handles of knives and forks on the 
tables, and Emily, looking ap, found that Sir 
Se eee eae 

e no on, was pro 
to think more of ribbons and laces than of the 
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of Mont Blanc from the eun-kissed valley 


below. 

What he said was to the polut, and met with 
hearty applause, bub he did not say much, and 
once he paused fa the middle of « sentence. 

Emily, following the direction of his eyes, eaw 
@ silght girlish figure standiog by her own 
father’s side, in the opening of the tent, and a 
jealous pavg ehob through her heart. 

The speech ended amidata burst of cheering, 
and the next moment the seat at the head of 
the table was vacant, 

* Ab lest,” eald Sir Basil, as he clasped Flora’s 
mall hand in his, and looked down with glowing 
eyes into the pretty face that blushed like a 
rose, Then he bent bis head lower, and sald in 
a tone that no one else could overhear, “ When 
all this bard work {s over, will you meet me in 
the conservatory at half-past five? Be in the 
eorner by the Bougaloviliiers,” 

He did nob wait for an answer, but turned 
¢rom her with a smile stili on his Mps, and 
shook hands cordially with her guardian, 

After a few. minutes’ conversation he was 
corried off by Mite to the place where the 
achool-children were having their tea. 

“'Tnere is no rest for the wicked,” he sald, 
with a shrng of his shoulders, as he went off to 
eay a few kind words to the youngsters, 

* Are you, like the reat of the world, so ena- 
mooured of ‘the now man’ that you, baven’t a 
word for an old friend, Miss Trevanion 4” asked 
Prank Rivers, who was not at all accustomed to 
delvg left out in the cold, 

“T thought the old friend was miles away,” 
her eyes lighting up with pleasure, as they 
strolled away together under the shade of the 


28, 

“Tkoow I should meet you here,” he said, 
aimply, hie fatr face flashing, *' so I got leave!” 

What an obliging person the commandant at 
Sandhuret must be!” 

“I worded my reason craftily. ‘Urgent pri- 
vate affiirs’ stood for Miss Trevanilon.” 

“Or for half-a-hundred other reasons that you 
won't acknowledge.” 

He stopped still, lookieg very earnest, “I 
awear to you--——” 

" Piease don’t. Tell me how you are getting 
on, Has Lady Rivers reason to be proud of 
you!” looking up with frankest interest in her 
thoughtful eyes. 

" My mother doesn’t care a fig about that ort 
ot thing. She would be proud of me ff I hada 
Grecian nose, which, thank Heaven, I haven't; 
but she would be glad if 1 cut the army to- 
morrow,” 

* Bat you won't, will you?” esgerly, 

“D> you care & straw olther way ?” 

“A whole haystack,” laughingly. 

“Then 1’. stay in 1b, by Joval till my hair's 
grown white.” 

“You'll stay in ft because you love It,” she 
eald, gravely, much az if che were talking to her 
brother, “and because you want to do some- 
thing better than Idle your life away as as 
swell.” : , 

“Jf I make anything decent of ft, 16 will be 
your wow hg mine, and I hope you'it admire 

wor 


yoar 
"Til tell you, perhaps, when you've won your 


“And when I've got ft, and come rushio 
down here to show myself off, I've a faucy that 
shall be told Miss jon’s deeply engaged 
with Sir Basil Fane, and can’t be disturbed for 
the world.” ‘ 

Fiora laughed, and he laughed, as if it were the 
beet joke that ever wes made, and when they had 
strolled fa the woods to their heart's content, they 
care back into the midst of the crowd and eat 
ices and Hatened to the band, and talked as much 
GQonsénse as anyone else, , 

She proposed ever so many times to go and sea 
her brother, but she was that other trlends 
were with him, eo that {t was better for her to 
walt = ifttle later, Astime wors on she grew 
graver and more tfal, aa [f something 
were log on 


ni 
aus phates be wanes tly and started 
ap hastily, with » look of slorm. . 








**What fs the matter?” asked Eoolly, as she 

turned away, 

. " Nothing, only ft is later than I thought,” 
Frank Itivers was watchjng her face jeaiously. 
**It fen’t half-past five, and we don’ go tiil 

nearly midnight, What's the hurry?” 

“No hurry at al), only ——”’ her faco flashing 

deeply, 

" Oaly what?” hurrying after her, 

*' Mayn’o Igo and see my brother!” her eyes 
cast down, 

** Are you golog to see him now }” 

** Aa goon as I can get to him.” 

* May I come with you 1” still susplelous, 

“Not jaeb yet, Good-bye,’ and with oa 
laughing glance over her shoulder she hurried 
away, ‘ 


~ OHAPTER VL 


Fiona Trevanion gained the conservatory 
door breathiess with the haste she had made, 
but ander the trafling cre-pers which hung 
over the entrancs she stood still, a picture of 
irresolation. 


She felt she could not mest Sir Basil Fane like 
an ordinary acquaintance ; the remembrance of 
their last meeting was all too vivid, She knew 
that aa soon as his eyes were upon her she would 
be one big blush from head to foot, and that 
would put {t Into his head to remember a fact 
which he had probably forgotten, and, what was 
still worse, give the fact a consequence which Ib 
did not possess, é 

What was kiss to some girls! Nothing. A 
trifle to be laughed over and talked of only with 
blushes and whispers, 

He had forgotten {t, of course, and she had 
promised to do everything that he asked her, 
Was he walting? 

She took a step forward, and just between the 
red clusters of a climbing geranium she caught 
the outline of a dark, close-cropped head, He 
there! Her heart beat fast, the colour rashed 
{nto her cheeks. 

She tried to conquer her shyne, bat it only 
Increased Instead of diminlshing, and she felt as 
{if she would rather have faced a battery of guns 
than have gone one step to meet him, 

He drew a quick, impatient sfgb, and moved. 
Aa he moved he saw the gleam of her white dress, 
and the nex) moment she was gone ! 

As if eefzod with sudden terror she fied through 
the now empty drawlng-rooms, where looking- 
glasses on every side acared her with the reflection 
of her fiping figure, to a door which led into a 
passage, at the end of which there was a corridor, 
Down the corridor she went, still in breathless 
haste, as if a cow wiih a crumpled horn were 
behind her, and never stopped till she reached 
her brother's room. 

There she constrained herself to walt for fear 
of startllog him, but her heard was still beating 
fast when she opened the door aud shat io 
guletly behind her, 

“Here's jolly quarters,” ssid Edger Winder, 
gettlog up from 2 seat where he was lounging, 

“Tshouldan’t mind being an fovalid in Fane's 
house,” . 

Walt till you are an fovalid, my dear fellow, 
and then it won’t matter to you much whether 
you are in a palace or 8 dog-kenvel,” said 
Eastace Trevanion, with a flash on the fair, arls- 
tocratic face, and an impatient sigh. Ha was 
sick to death of Iylng sill, and festive sounds 
outelde only seemed to maks his captivity more 
aggravating, 

Winder went away, and Fiora came and eat 
down by him, cheering him with her happy, 
light-hearted talk—-for zhe always, when com 
to her brother, tried to leave her cares outside 
the door, 

He had seen many old friends that day, and 
Fane himself had sent the kindest of 
messages, but he had been plagued by that tire- 
somé pain fn his hip, where the seat of the evil 
lay, aud he conld only drag himself about the 





room with difficulty, 
Fiora felt for him from the very depths of her 


warm young heart, and her pliy was bonndlese 
as her love. 

It bad grieved her beyond measure to leave hira 
even for one day, and now she asked him if he 
a he would be able to be moved the next 

ay t 

*'T don’t know,” he answered fretfully, ‘' My 
room at The Firs fs intolerably stuffy, and I’m 
in nobody’s way here.” 

Oh! Eagatace, you wonlda’t like to stay 3” 
the tears rushing to her eyes, Was this to be 
the reward of ali her devotion, that he would be 
willing to give her up for the sake of a few 
Juxurles and acomfortable room, at the biddiog 
of a atranger ? 

“I'm fp no hurry that’s all, and Fane seeme to 
make spolnt of my staying. [bis abig barrack of a 
place for & man all by himself, but I believe he 
has brought eome people down with him.” 

"I don’t know, I've searcely spoken to him,” 
turning away her face. *' Don’t you think we 
are under enough obligation to bim alrendy 1” 

E zetace’s face clouded, 

“Tf you put it like that J’ll be off like « shot. He 
eaid I was conferring an obligation, and I took it 
for granted.” 

The door opened, and |lora’s hear’ atood still 
She knew who {t wae before ha stepped forward 
into the light, 

Sir Basel! glanced at her, but seemed engrossed 
with her brother, asking how he wae with the 
kindest Interest and eitting down close to the sofa 
on which he was lying, He ssid he was in a harry 
and couldn't stay, but he lingered long enough 
to delight Easvace and brighten him ap. He 
proposed that he ghonid be carried into the 
drawing-room on the sofa, and ile there watching 
the dancing. 

“ Bat, indeed, I could walk,” raleing himself 
on his elbow. 

“Indeod you will do nothing of the k'nd, or I 
ehall have a scolding from your sister, There 
are plenty of men abous the place, and fb can be 
managed withovt any tronble. Now that we have 
settled that, perhaps you will epare me your sister 
for a few miauter.”’ 

Fiora looked up with startled eyes, but givirg 
her no opportunity of refasing, be went bo the 
door and opened {i for her, She bent down and 
klezed her brother with fervour, then with a 
heart besting fast preceded the Baronet ont of 
the room. Heled her down the corridor to the 
octegon-room, and shnt the door behind them. 

He motioned her to a seat on ths sofa, and took 
hie place by her side. : 

She dared not look up fnto his face, though 
she knew that bis eyes were fixed apon her. 

Ib was a relief when the silence was broken. 

‘Has any one been talklug against mo!” 
sternly. 

She answered, truthfally, Nob a soul !’’ and 
felt heartily giad that she could say so. 

“Then why did you rum away from me just 
nowt” 

Her face droopsd, the flowers on her breast 
rose and fell, She felt fatolerably humillated. 
This man had aaved Eustace’s life, and yet she 
had done her bes} to wound him, Would hs ever 
belleve In her gratitude again? She gave him 
one fleeting glanca—hlis face was etern as a 
jadge’s when he pute on the black cap, 

“ Forgive mel" she said, holdiog ont her 
hands entreatingly. 

He took the little hands in hie, and his expres- 
sion {nvoluntarily sof cened, 

"Why wae lt, Flo?” 

“Oaly stupidity, cowardice, shynose—any thing 
that’s most fdlotie,” half-laughing amides her 
blushes. 

" Nothing bab that} with Intense earnest- 


283. 

“Nothing! I scarcely know why myself,” her 
lips tremulous. 

* Caiid, how you frightered me!” drawing a 
deep breath, like s mau waking up from « night- 
mare, 

He pawed hia arm along the back of the sofa, 
aud leant forward, looking down {nto her up- 
tarned face with thoughtfal eyes, “‘ Why did 











you refuse to stay in my house?” 
_ © Mrs, Willoughby said I must go back.” 
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* GOOD-BYE |’ 


“Did you wish to? I don't care a straw about 
Mrs. Willonghby |” 

‘Yes,” with downcast lasher, and a stile 
abont her lps. 

"Ts your room nicer at Toe Fira? Is the 
garden prettier! Is there anyona there who can 
compensate for your brother's absence }” 

‘No, no, no, Bub I conldn’t stay!” her 
checks crimsoning, “ and I can’t stay now, I must 
go,” trying to jamp up. 

And I ‘must go,” he sald, with one of his 
rare emiler, “I ought to be anywhere but 
here, Think of Mic tearing his scauty 
lccks, and two or three hundred guests wander- 
ing about like lost sheep! Bat let them walt. 
Id rather be here with you, little one, than 
with all the countesses and duchesses of the 
kingdom.” 

* Toink of Lady Rivers,” nervously, 

Tm thinking of Flora Trevanion. Do 
you know that I couldn’t have borne the 
thought of coming here to day if it had nob been 
for you and your brother} I hate this place,” 
his face darkening, “and I with to Heaven it 
bad never come to me!” 

“You hate Gceylands!” with wide, open 
eyes. 

** Yes, and everything in [t, i hate the money 
that it brings me; | hate the tenants, who look 
at me with suspicious syes as if I were an inter- 
loper ; I hate the title which everyone dine into 
my ears as if Ib were as proud a thing to be a 
baronet as to be anemperor. I tell you was 
happy as a senniless barrister when I had to 
lunch off bread-and-cheese with a glass of ‘‘ two- 
panny” to wash 16 down, and often dined on 
expectation, and nothing slse ; but I never shall 
have ® moment’s peace in this house, with 
every want ‘supplied, and friends to be had by 
the grose, when one would have been a godsend 
before. 

“* Bat why!” half-frightened his vehe- 
mence, and standing up before him with the 
roses fallicg from her breast, and the divinest 





compassion In her eyes, as she recognised a 
trouble which was beyond her womanly p>wers 
of consolation. 

He caught the roses in his hand, and bent his 
face over them. 

‘* Ah, why?” his tone had changed to one of 
infinite sadness, 

“ Fioral” The word was uttered in the 
sharpest note of feminine astonishment, and 
both locking up in surprise saw Mre, 
Willoughby and Frank Rivers standing in the 
doorway, 

Sir Bast] stood up, and laughed, but the laugh 
had no joy fn It. 

“T look as if I had been giving Miss Tre- 
vanion a lecture on roses, but there is another 
subject which interests her more, She does nob 
like belng separated from her brother, and 
as I cannot lep him go in his present state of 
health, I can only propose that The Firs should 
be transported to Greylands. What do you 
say, Mrs, Willoughby? Will you come and 
brighten this old barrack, with your guest and 
all your belongings 1” 

"No, Sir Basil. I do not think that Is posalble. 
Flora ought to be much obliged to you for keep- 
ing her brother all thie time.” 

**The obligation Is quite the other way,” 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Emily and Jane have gone upstairs to 
take cif their hate, I think you had better do 
the same,” looking severely at her husband’s 


Rivers stood aside for her to pass, his young 
face sullen and clouded, but Flora went oud 


quickly, looking neither to right nor left, her 
heart beating fast, and her whole being in a state 
of excitement and bewilderment. Her roses were 
still in Sir Basil's hands, and Rivers looked at 
them resentfally, 

“ Miss Trevanton has forgotten her flowere.” 

Sir Basil smiled. 

“Or left them for Eustace Trevanion. Doesn’t 
that young fellow onst everyone else out of his 





AND WITE A LAUGHING GLANCE OVER HER SHOULDER SHE HUERIED AWay, 


sieter’s thoughts!” But he kept the roses— 
kept them even when the leaves were brown and 
withered, and his own heart felt dead as a fallen 


tree. 
(To be continued.) 








' Wat Is probably the oldest doll in existence, 
a little figure rudely carved in wood, is In the 
British Museum. It was found fn the sarcophagus 
of an Egyptian princess, 300 Bc, When the 
wrappings were unfolded from the body the baby 
fingors still clasped the doll, 

THE first ellver wedding dates back to the 
time of Hugh Capet. Two servants had grown 
grey in his , & man and & woman, and 
what could he give them asareward! Calling 
the woman, he sald,—" Your service is b Ad 
your age I know of none better than a and 
a hasband. The dowry fs here—this farm from 
this time forth belongs to you. If this man who 
has worked with you five-and-twenty years Is 
willing to marry you, then the husband is ready.” 
wh poole Sage pe. chest eames, Laveen Sealy 
t that we y 
silver hairs?” “Then {t shall be a silver wed- 
ding,” and the King gave the couple silver 
enough to keep them in plenty. 

In Spain and Mexico, where the corrida de 
toros is the national pastime, bull-fights attract 
the greatest public attention, and it is nothing 
aaeaeed be Madetan Geis chemo to be 

a 

sbout the usnal time slaugh 
Indeed, it has been estimated that about 2500 
balls and 3500 horses are annually slain In 
Spanish bull-fights ; In the clty of Mexico over 
£70,000 was spent in fitting ap the six rings 
where the contests are held. Ball-fighters in 
Spain are the idols of the lower classes, For- 
merly, those who died on the spot without con- 
feesion wore denied the rights of Christian 
burial ; but that is not so now, 
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CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE fashlonable papers chronicled the return 
of Sir John and Lady Hyacinth Carlyle, and 
society was deeply excited by the newr. They 
had been abroad nearly year, and very little 
tidings of them ever reached England. People 
had never understood the millfonaire’s 
wedding—only t bis bride was an Earl's 
daughter, and had been married almost from the 
schoolroom, 

Fashionable London had no Idea of the perfect 
beauty of Sir John’s wife. The little paragraph 
occupied barely three lines, but {t excited much 
attention ; and Mrs, Armitage, who sat at break- 
fast with her three daughters, read the brief 
sonouncement twice carefully before she said, 
with a sigh,— : 

John Carlyle ought to have married one of 
you girls, considering the care your father took of 
his » It wae shameful of him not to 
make some return for all the trouble he was to 
us.” 

Her husband had been Sir pore arg tee 
As a boy the —— baronet’s holidays been 
spent with the household ; now 
were very different with them. The head of 
family was dead, and his widow was trying, In 
in See ee her pres- 
tige as a fashionable ay marry her 
Ps ig the sphere considered their 
eae at re aE fet 
wenty, no ae 
heart of one of = — 


were not bad 3 all th 
atyliele cusventional d —— with ‘fee at 
convérsn’ 


ameels, 
tion, and what le known nowadays as 


go 

Perhaps the eldest and the youngest bore 
thetr Pee Someta 
had a hopeless attachment to a penniless tator, 





LADY HYACINTH GAVE ONE PIERCING SERIEF, AND THEN FELL BACK WHITE AND RIGID, 


who only hesitated to propose to her because, In 
spite of a genius for arithmetic, he failed to sce 
how a hundred a year would support a wile; 
Agnes, because she had not given ap all hope, 
Alice, the intermedfate one, had—as one some- 
times says of me sour ; that young lady 
seemed to exist now chiefly for the pleasure of 
making mischief between engaged couples, or, 
worse still, sowing the seeds of dissension between 
young husbands and wives. I never heard anyone 
spy they liked Alice Armitage. For my own 
part, I will confess I cordially detested her. She 
was the only one of the ti daughters who 
endorsed her mother’s condemnation of John 
Carlyle, ix.) 

*' People only see how much they can get out 
of one,” she said, epitefully. 

" We could be of no further use to John Car- 
lyle, and so he dropped us.” 
ped us,” spoke op Freda, 
warmly, thinking of the days when John had 
been almost a brother, and the very first to guess 
her preference for the melancholy tutor ; ‘' he 
wrote to mother just before he went abroad, and 
told her of his marriage.” 

“And I daresay,” chimed io Agnes, “ when 
they come to town next g he will bring his 
wife to see us, I should like to know her, It fs 
such a charming uame—Hyacinth Carlyle,” 
“Much good thelr coming here will do us,” 
snapped Alice ; “ only pub mother bo worry and 
expense. Now if they invited us bo stay with 
—_ ft would be something more to the 

+.” 


All eyes turned on the speaker ; ter last 
centence had but the wishes of the whole 


“Tt would be delightfal!” sald Freda, with a 
little 3 “I remember all papa used to tell us 
of the ims. Ob, I wish they would thiok of 


"They won't,” sald Alice, cheerfully ; “rich 
peo le only {nvite those who can ask them back 





But the golden vision of board and res'dence | 








for a fortnight—-perhape longer—of a peep at 
that aristocratic world for which her soul ysined, 
was too much for Mre. Armitage. 

“TY shall write,’ she declared, solemnly; " 
shall just tell him we are still In the same lodg- 
inge where he caw us last, and hint how pleasant 
a change will be ; {t might put fs Into his head to 
ask us,’ 

* He never took a hint fn his life,’ sald Alice. 

This young lady seemed always prepared with 
a:‘bucket of cold water ready to haad wherewith 
to deluge any bright idea or pleasant prospect 
which entered the heads of her relations, Mrs. 
Armitage wae not a wise woman, nor yet a very 
refined one, but to my mind she expiated all her 
sins by being doomed to such a companion as her 
second daughter. 

There was nothing Intrusive or poverty- 
atricken about the letter, and yet ft clearly 
conveyed the idea the writer's means were 
limited, and deprived her and her girls of very 
many pleasures, 

Sir John laughed when he read it, He knew 
Mra. Armitage of old. 

Hyacinth asked him the reason of his amuse- 
ment, and he showed her the letter. 

They had been home six weeks now, The 
first anniversary of their wedding had passed. 
They were settling down into quiet domestic 
life, only there was at times » heavy shadow on 
the young wife’s brow, only her husband had 
never heard her sweet volce confess she loved 
him. 


“JT don’t see anything to langh at,” sald 
Hyacinth, simply; “!t seems a nice, motherly 
letter. I daresay they do look forward to seeing: 
you egain. Why don’t you drive up to town and 
spend a day with them ?” 

He shook his head. 

“They have only one sittlog-room, Hyacinth, 
and a small lodging-house drudge to walt on 
them. It would be more pain than pleasure to 
see me there, and Mrs, Armitage thought when 
- wrote this letter I was sure to invite them 

re,” 
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‘Why not 1” 

He hesitated. 

“ [ want you all to myself, Hyacinth ; besides, 
even ff I did not, you would not find the Armi- 
tages congenial companions—they are good girle 
enough, but pot your style,” 

“ T suppose you know them very well ?” 

‘'t fancy twenty years ago we were like 
brothers and sisters, Freda was my favourite. 
Why. how time goes! She muet be thirty 
now,” 

“ Tatrty ?” 

**Yes. Poor Freda!” 

‘'Woy,” psrelsted Hyacinth, ‘‘I shall be 
thirty, too, some day, Shall you say poor 
Hyacinth then?” 

"No, but Freda haz s romancs,”’ 

“Do tell it me,” 

"It’s not interesting.” 

“Bat I should like to hear fb. John, can you 
possibly mean she was fn love with you 1” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid, but {t's my faults, When I 
was about fifteen I was fearfully backward, and 
Mr. Armitage engyged a coach foruame-—-s youbg | 
fellow of two-and-twenty. In a finet generdalt 
seeing she was clever, he offered to teach F 
ag well as me,” 

Yes, go on.” 

* Wall,” said John, quatntly, “she was seven- 
teen then, and uulackily, he managed to teach 
her something besides Latin and algebra, It hae 
been golog on for thirteen years. { don’t think 
they call themselves engaged; bub they have 
both made up thelr minds never to marry anyone 
else. He's a curate now, starving somewhere fn 
Yorkshire on a hundred a year, aad she gete older 
and plainer every month.” 

“Why don’t you help them!” indignantly. 

**You can’t put money in your frisnd’s 
hands,” 

* Bat you might get him a living.” 

Sir John looked uncomfortable, 

“T don’t think I approved of marriages unt!) 
i met you, and efnce that you have occupied 
all my thoughts. 1 really mean to see about is.” 

“ Asa beginning ask them here,” 

" To bother you to death }” 

* They wouldn’s,” 

"You don’t know them. They would talk you 
futo low fever, Fancy four women, all fond of 
talking, on your handa all day long.” 

** I should like them to ¢ome.” 

Way { ” 

“To eeems to me,” ehs sald, blushiog, ‘‘ we 
ought to ask them,’’» 

“Tf we sak anyone, let’s have the Grants, 
‘They'd ba for more entertaining.” 

*'They have got each other,” objected Hya- 
olnth ; now these other: people realy seem to 
went a change.” 

“TI see you're bent on the infliction, Hyacloth, 
Well, remember I have warned you. Write to- 
day if you like, but don’t reproach me if the 
result is the reverse of agresable.” 

‘' How many shall I ask—all}” 

“Settle it yourself; tell them point-blank 
we're engaged for Christmas—say from the 
elghteenth of December, Ask them for the 
fourteenth of this month, then we can’t have 
them on our hands for more than four weeke,”’ 

He little guessed that Carlstmas would find 
him a lonely, desolate man, well-nigh broken- 
hearted ; he Ibtle thought that iv aeking his old 
acquaintance to his home he was raleing the first 
stone of the barrier which wonld divide him 
from his wife as completely as an fron wall, 

Hyactnth’s letter was like herself—simple and 
kind, She expreseed a hope that Mra, Armltegs 
would come to them for a little while with her 
daughters. Perhaps the young ladies could not 
all come, but she trusted at least she might 
have the pleasare of seeing the sidest, of whom 
she had hoard much from Sir John. 

The postman’s knock caused a parfeeb tumult 
{n Mecklenburgh-strees, When the emall gilt 
monogrammed envelopes was brought fp the four 
pair of eyes regarded it a5 ame msgle talleman 
which would waft them all from Bioomsbury to 
more congenial spheres, 

"Lady Hyaclath must have written herself,” 
said Freds, quietly, ‘“'H. C.,’ of course, would 
be her initials,” 


Toe letter gave undoubted satiefaction, and it 
was settled in a breath that Freda and Alice 
should accompany thelr mother; the family 
purse could not possibly equip more than two 
daughters for such a visit, Freda, being spe- 
clally mentioned, of course must be of the party, 
and Alice point-blank refused to be left behind, 

“To is a little hard,” seid Agnes, wistfully ; 
“T shall be awfally dull.” 

‘€T wish you could have gone lnstead of me,” 
raplied Freda, “*I don’t care about [t.” 

“ Not care about it!” 

Freeda blushed. 

‘*] think my youth Is over,” ahs sald, slowly ; 
“T never care for anything very much." 

'' Except Mr, Yorke’s visite when he comes to 
London for his holidays, and drops in to tea.” 

Agnes spoke briefiy enough, but, slas! they 
had a listener. Alice had overheard them. 

*T call lb rank folly and stupidity thinking of 
such things at your time of life, Frederica,’’ she 
sald, epitefally, ‘‘If ever Henry Yorke gets 
moore than a hundred a-year it’s not you he'll 
nek t ft for him, You don’t suppose he'd 
ywant an elderly, old wife if he got on in 
‘the do 1 " x 


Freda burst {nto tears, and crept away to her 
own room, perhaps to, write the news of her 
vieit to the Yorkshire curate; for though he 
had never proposed, and she certainly protested 
she was nobengaged to him, “under- 
stood’’ each other, and letters were. ded tn 
the understanding, Sirahee. "> 

The day for her visls came—a brigat, cold 
autumn afternoon. A great arose as to 
what class they should travel. Mrs. Armitage 
wanted second ; Alice declared they could nod 
seen alightiog from anything buat a first-class 
carrlage, They settled the matter by travelling 
third-class to the next station before their desti- 
uation, walting an hour on a very draughty 
platform, and then concluding thelr journey as 
became the guests of a baronet. It was rather 
an {intricate mode of travelling, and [ think my- 
eelf not worth the money ft entailed ; but, poor 
things, they had their pride, and no doubt that 
was gratified by that atrangement—and it hurt 
no one, after ali, 

A lady was waiting for them—such a vision of 
lovelinesa! She quite took poor Freda’s heart 
by storm—almost a child, and yet s wife and 
mother. Lady Hyacinth must Lave been a five- 
year-old toddler when Freda’s romance began ; 
now she wae a blithe young matron, and the 
romances was no nearer Its concivsfon 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A LUXURIOUS brovgham was walting, Hyacinth 
took her seat by Mrr. Armitage, the young ladies 
opposite ; then the footman heaped the sofd rugs 
over the four, and his lady gave the one word of 
command, , 

" Home,” 

Hyacinth had lost her shyness in that year of 
foreign travel ; she could talk now easily enough 
on al! trivial subjects, and to-day she was even 
kinder and more entertaining than her wont, 

“Tam so sorry Sir John could not come to 
meet yon, but gentlemen came to call just as I 
started.” 

‘*He was alwaye-a-dear boy,” ea'd Mrs, Armi- 
tage, a little frrelevantly, “I loved him az a 
mother, Lady Hyacinth.” 

"He has told ma how good you were to him, 
Do you know,” smiling—** you will be our first 

% ’ 


y ! ” 

‘t Perhaps,” suggested the young hostess, *' you 
already kaow The Eims.” 

No—none of them had ever seen !t. 

** Of course, now,’ said Alice, who could not 
be half-an-hour fa anyone's company without 
trying to find out some weak point where a lance 
would tell home, “you kuew the house well, 
Lady Hyaciath, living so near and all? I call Ib 
quite romantic that Sir John should have married 
his nearest nelghbour.’ 





eligi 
Hyacinth wondered [f the young woman meant 
to be unpleasant, She did not like the speech, 





—_ she hardly knew what in it displeased 


er, 
"As it happens,” she sald calmly, “I wae only 
{aside the house twice before my m a 

“Really,” said the second Miss Armitage, 
‘how very strange |” 

**Not atall. I was only engaged elght weeks 
—there was nothing to walt for.”’ 

Freda gave a sigh, and Hyacinth knew she had 
accidentally wounded her, She hastened to 
make amends, — 

"I often tell Sir John we cannot pose for 
models of long-tried constancy and devotion, I 
think itis where people have been engaged for 

where they have walted 
t and prayed, that they 

“Then you think you don’t deserve to be 
happy! ” intimated Alice, 

A kind of twinge came into Hyacinth’s throat, 
No, surely she did nob deserve to be happy, but 
she did mob feel inclined to confide her opinion 
to Miss Allce Armitage. 

Sir John was on the steps to receive them, Has 
shook hands warmly with the girls, and gave his 
arm to their mother. 

*T need not intreduace you to my wife, for you 
have made acquaintance with her for yourself. 
Now don’t you think, Mrs. Armitage, I am a 
very lacky man!’ 

"You. were alwaye fortunate,’ she said, 
smiling, “always.” 

“ And I have the one wife I coveted, But there 
fs someone elee to fatroduce to you. Hyacinth, 
will you ting for Nan?” 

‘' And who ls Nau {” asked the widow, {n tones 
of would-bs {nterest, 

The Mttle paregraph which announced Sir 
John’s return bad not mentioned his baby 
daughter ; absolutely the three guests were in 
ignorance of her exlatencs. 

“Nan,” repeated Sir John, fo smezement, 
“Sarely you have heard, or my wife told 
you!” 

"* We have heard nothing,” in a chorus; then 
the door opened and a stately nurse entered with 
a bundle of lace and cambric, which Sir John, 
with an alr of prond possession, took in his own 
arms. 

“This,” he said, smiling, "{s Nan, our ttle 
davghter,” 

Tas three guests exclaimed,— 

“A child, and we never heard of it! Why did 
not you teil us, Lady Hyacinth ? ’ 

"TY thiok I forgot it.” 

Forgot it |” 

“ Oae would think,” said Alice, severely, ‘'s 
mother coulda’ forget her own child,” 

She had touched the one flaw in Sir John's 
feliclty—the one doubt which troubled him. Did 
his wife care for the child? She wae a csrefal 
mother fn all that concerned Nan’s comfert, but 
she never went iuto raptures or ecstacies like so 
many fond young mothers, She rarely took the 
cbild in her arms ; she never in others’ presence 
esreased her, To Sir John, who fairly worshipped 
his tiny daughter, Hyacinth’s conduct seened 
cold and unrataral. 

“T think,” said Hyacinth, gravely, “ strangers 
should Saehtides jbried with long histories of {n- 
fantile rr 

Strangers!” sald the trio In sore distreze, 
“Dear Lady Hyacinth, you don’t think us 


etran: ' 

as Te te ber way,” explained Sir John, looking » 
little sadly at hie wife. ‘ When her father camp 
to see us the other day she never actually proposed 
to show him his grandchild.” 

“Baby Nan has so many worshippers,” sald 
Hyactoth, half-apologetically, and then she rang 
for the nurse, and herself showed ber guests to 
thelr rooms. 

Alice and. her mother were to Irhabit two 
en suite, Freda’s was alone, a little farther off. 
They came to this last; aud Hyacinth, Inatead 
of partiog at the door, went in, stirred the 
fire into a cheerful blaze, and rang the bell for 
tea. 


‘*T will take a cup with you here if I may,” 
she sald, with her sweetemile. “ Miss Armitage, 
I want to talk to you,” 

Freda hoped she was not golug to call her to 
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account for her sister’s words, but ehe need not 
have feared, Lady Hyacinth had not given theth 
a second thought—she was wondering how to 
introduce the subject In her mind. 

“John bas been telling me cf hie boyhood, 
Miss Armitage,” she said at length, ‘and of what 

good (riende you and he used to be,” 

"I was older,” said F rede, ag 3 “and yat 
I always sulted him better than Alice.” 

"Yes, you played together and worked to- 
gether, Sir John and I wanted to know if you 
could remember the came of a tutor who once 
Fm a vacation in dinning Latin into bie 
head 1” 

Freda flashed ; Lady Hyactoth handed her a 
screen, and feared the fire was too hot. 

*] think you must mean Mr. Yorke,” sald the 
woman who had loved him for thirtesn years ; 
‘the has teken holy orders now, and fs curate of 
Fazley in Yorkahire. 

“Abt” Hyacinth toyed with her tea-eup. 
" Sir John has so often regretted he never had an 
opportunity of showing his gratitude to Mr, 
Yorks, So he isa clergyman! I hope he fs 
comfortably located.’ 

“Oh, no! Lady Hyacinth; it {1 a very 
expensive place, and the etfpend only a hundred 
a-year; and the Yorkshire climate tries his 
ches.” 

* wie aor fond of parish work” 

; he is a born clergyman, Lady Hya- 
jake pea sometimes it seems hard he should 
have no chance of preferment, He is turned five- 
and-thirty now, you see.” 

“You will not thiok me rude,” sald Lady 
Hyacinth, sweetly. ‘Sir John wanted me to ask 
these questions, he thought your memory would 
be better than your mother's; we do not ask 
from curlosléy.” 

“TI am sure of that.” 

“T think you know that I was Lord Norman's 
only daughter.” 

“Oh, yes ! I wonder he could spare you.” 

Hyacinth amiled, 

**Papa has his wife, bub he fe s patron of a 
emall living In the South—Sassex, I think. The 
emolument is not much, only four hundred a- 
year, but there fs a pretty parsonage house and a 
paddock and orchard ; living Is cheap in that 
— of England, and the alr mild, Sir John and 

were wondering whether Mr. Yorke would 
accept it as a token of gratitude from his pup'! of 
other daya.” 

Poor Freda thought the world was turning 
round, 

“Bat Lord Normsn does not know Mr. 
wy * “ she i eon 

papa hie left the appointment {n m 
husband’s hands, F 4 

She did not know that the Harl had received a 
good round sum that it might be so left ; there 
were some things Sir John had cwefaliy hidden 
from his wife, 

“J see,” said Lady Hyacinth, gently; “you 
think the living might sult Mr. Yorke. My hus- 
band shall write to him to-morrow ; meanwhile, 
this fe a little secret between you and me, Tatil 
Sir John hears from Mr. Yorke there is mo occa 
sion to take anyone into our confidence.” 

She never hinted she knew poor Freda’s secret ; 
she never alluded to Mr. Yorke'’s having a livin, 

specially concerning Miss Armitage ;she 
the matter so kindJy and delicately, as t fb 
were entirely her ownconcern, But Freda conld 
nob help « slight “Oh! thank you”: and when 
Lady Hyacinth went away she carried one grate- 
fal heart. 

Meaowhtle Mrs. Armitage and Alice were dis- 
ors thin wae Taye thelr conversa- 

wes far from as generous as 
Fyactath's 

A besutlfal girl,” admitted Mrs, Armitage ; 
** and quite like an ecarl's daughter ; bud she’s 
not much heart In her Ally.” 

“Tf she has it’s nob for Sir John and his 
friends,” rejoined Alice, epitefally ; ‘its clear 
enog h she married him for his money.” 

t, my dear.” 

‘Law, mother! anyone can see {5 with a 

=" she doesn't care a brass button for 
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“There was certainly something strange lo her | Armitage to tell hor mother and sister of the 


not mentioning the child.” 

“ Very strange ! Mark my words, mother there’s 
a skeleton in this house,” 

"T wish you wouldn’t talk so, Alice ; you make 
my flesh creep.’’ 

“Ie’a clear enough, mother ; he may call ber 
darling, and pretend they’re a devoted couple, 
but there’s a screw looss somewhere; she can’t 
bear bim, and she don’t ke the child, There’s 
something wrong with her.” 

“She ia so young,” put In Mrs, Armitage, halt 
to differ from her daughter, half from real ploy 
for the young hostess who had recelyed her so 
kindly / ‘' and those mere girls don’t often care 
ei for pa ei 

very goog woman cares for babies,’’ repeated 
Mize Alice. “% 

A statement I for one totaliy dispute. Why 
should & woman who is young and bright, who 
feels intellect and brains have been given to her 
fn no emall share, sink into » kind of amateur 
nursemald, and never be happy without a bundle 
of white cambric In her_armsa? The very idea 
seems to me preposterous. 

So poor Mrs, Armitage gained nothing by her 
prove fn Hyacinth's yen and she followed 

eg downstairs “In rather a subdued 
frame of mind. Freda and thelr hostess were 
already in the drawiog-rvom, Freda looking at 
the very least five years younger. Ib wasa very 
pleasant evening—eversthing went off well—and 
half-past ten came li too soon for the vieitors. 
Hyacinth said good-vight to Alice and her mother 
at their own — ‘ut she paused before Freda’s 
and asked, gently, — 

‘Should you like to come and see my little 
girl asleep 1” 

Mise yl accepted the invitation, and the 
two abood before baby Nan’s tiny cob, Hyacinth 
raised the child {a her arms aud kissed the Httle 
face with paselonate warmth, very different to 
the Indifferent affection she had shown Nan in 
the drawing-room, 

Freda felt puzz'ed. 

“ Were you disappointed }” she asked, gently ; 
“did you want a son and heir ?"’ 

“Ob, no!” and Hysciath clasped her hands; 
"«T gould never have loved a boy,” 

“But-——” 

“ Not as I love baby Nan, at least,” expisined 
Hyacinth ; “abe is the very apple of my eye.” 

Wand of her father’s?” 

**Yes; sometimes he thinks me cold to her, 
- doesn’t know that I am almost afraid to love 

er,” 

** Afrald to love your own child?” 

"Lest she should be taken from me, Oh, 
Miss Armitage! when she wss born I tried to 
steel my heart against her; I did, indeed, bat 
she conquered me, I love the child as my own 
lite, though I know that I must lose her.”’ 

“ She eeems so strong and well.” 

*' She has never ailed a day in her life, but she 
will die, I shall never have a child to grow ap.” 

There was a strange, wild light In the violet 
eyes; Freda felt terrified, but she was too kind- 
hearted not to try bo comfort the fear she felt 


was real, 

‘Why should Nan die!” she whispered, 
‘There are numbers of other homes with only 
one child ; if all the mothers who had but one 
treasure thought as you do, there would be 
thougands tn tronble,” 

Hyacioth wrung her hands, 

* You don’t ani < 

“ Leb me try.? ” 

‘© You can’t,” In a dall, leaden voice, "I 
know that Nan will die; the punishment of my 
sins will light not on me, bat on my darling. I 
have erred too much to have the guiding of a 
little life. I tell you Nan will die,” 

Terrified beyond measure, Freda eaw that 
Lady Hyacinth had nearly lost all self-control, 
R hastily for the maid to see to the child 
ahe led her hostess Into her own room, and did 
not leave her until ehe had seen her safe in the 
charge of ber own maid, 

There are come natures very true and loyal to 
sSarepeiat cto Se i | 

‘ met ) \] 
day; it would have been natural for Miss 








scene she had witnessed specially the next morn- 
fing, when she heard them discussing Lady Hya- 
cinth, and wondering ab her coldness to her 
child. Great as was the temptation to eet them 
right Freda never ylelded to lv; when pointedly 
appealed to for her opfulon she only sald thas 
as Sir John’s guests, 1b was nob their place to 
diecuss his wite, But, silent thong she was, 
that scene {n the eee! would recur to ber 
again and again, She would not for worlds have 
breathed the {des t te anyone, but ahe felt certafn 
some sad mystery did Indeed enshadow Lady 
Hyacinth Carlyle, that there was a turned-down 
psge in her life, unread by all, even her hus- 
band, Day by day she liked her gentile hostees 
more, day by day she felt drawn more indescri 
bably towards her, and yet her first Impression 
deepened ; she felt that, etrange and ine edible 
as it sounded, there was indeed a secret in that 
besutifol, prosperous young wife, 

The visit to Ths Eims was a halcyon time to 
the Armitage family, The bliss of never having 
to put your hand in your pocket after years of 
pinching and ecraping, no wonder the three en- 
joyed themselves, thongh even enjoyment had 
no softening Influence on Alice. Of all her 
guests Hyacinth took mosh ta Freda; perhaps 
she having heard her story, her knowing the 
touch of romance in that doll, grey life, bad 
something to do with this ; but as the daye wore 


en something like real friendship sprang up be-: 


tween Lady Hyacinth and Mise Armitage 

“You aroh plotter, I have a plece of news for 
you,” sald Str John, blithely, coming into his 
wife's boudolr one day, when the widow and her 
daughters had been with them about a week. 
“ Yorke has been to see your father, and accepted 
the living rapturously ; and I have a letter from 
him in which he expresses hfs Intention of calling 
to thank me porsonally. I suppose he knows 
Freda is here ; so you most hardened of match- 
makers you will see your plaus carried out.” 

Hyacinth clapped her hands, 

"Tam so glad,” 

Sir Johu smiled, 

“They say every woman fs a match-maker, 
but I had wo {dea the taste developed {tseli so 
young. Why, what will you he like by the tims 
Nan ts grown up?” 

His wife shivered. 

** Don’t look so far ahead, Jobn,’’ 

That very day Lady Hyacinth aod Freda were 
eltting over the fire when Sir John came In, and 
looked meantogly at his wife, 

** Freda,” be enld, to his old playmate, ‘' I 
want you to go Inte the Mbrary and look abten- 
tively at what you will find there.” 

“Je it a present?” asked Freda, without a 
suspicion of the truth. ‘Yon give mea great 
deal too much, and Lady Hyacioth too,” 

“Twon't eay ib fs a preeent, I should describe 
it more as something awaiting your accoptance. 
Make heste.” 

* Won’t you come with me, Lady Hyacioth !" 

‘ST can’t spare her,” returned the Baronet. 

Hyacinth looked into his eyes as Milas Armitage 
left the room. 

“'T think I understand,” shewhiepered. “ Mr, 
Yorke has come, and you have sent Freda to 
him.” 

i Yes,” 

The brightness had gone from his volee now, 
He looked grave, almost gloomy. Hyacinth grew 
alarmed, 

“ Te there anything the matter, John?” 

Nothing.” 

*' You look so sad.” 

** Yorke is a happy mao,"’ be sald, wistfally, 
“Do you know, Hyacinth, I envy him?” 

‘nom envy him—you, with your wealth ?” 

A e,”” 


" Bat why?” 

“Don't you see, he will have his wife's love. 
Yorke won’s have to live with Freda at hie side, 
and feel her heart {s a closed book to him.” 

"Jobn,” sald the girl, slowly, “ZT wish you 
wouldn’b "pall so, It hurts me 

“Tama brute. I never meant to reproach 
you, Hyacinth, only you see your love i: the 

I covet—the one blessing withheld 
a me,’ 
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She looked into hie eyes. A confession was 
trembling on her li Another moment and 
she would have whispered that her love was 
not denfed him; but, alas! the door opened, 
Allee Armitage entered, and the opportunity was 
lost. 

Dear me,” she said, affectedly. “I hope I 
don’t intrude! I thought my sister was here,’ 

Sir John placed a chair for her. 

** Your alster is kindly entertaining one of my 
visitors,” he sald, simply, 

Alice looked puzzled, 

* Dear me, does not your wife mind ?”’ 

“ Not in the least. Ask her.” 

‘*T am very pleased,” put in Hyacinth, '‘I 
am sare Miss Armitage wil! persuade this visitor 
into stayfog far better than I could, eince he is 
an old friend of hers.” 

"A gentleman!” asked Alice, very sus- 
plelously. ‘‘ Freda knowe no gentleman.” 

" Not Heury Yorke !” 

“You don’s mean to say you have asked him 
here, Lady Hyacinth? He has only « hundred 
a-year, and he actually aspires some day to marry 
Freda.” 

" [hope he will,” 

“To would be madness,” 

"I think not. Mr. Yorke’s prospects have 
changed. He fs no longer a curate,” 

Mies Alice looked blue with jealousy and 

- vexation, 

“Do you mean he can afford to marry!” 

‘* He has four hundred a-year and a very pretty 
country house, I shall certainly advise him to 
take a wife,” rejoined Sir John, with admirable 
calm. “ Hyactath, my dear, the dreasing-bell 
hasrung. I think the iéfe-d téte In the lor 
rns come to an end, so wil] you come and add 
your persuasions to mine to induce Mr, Yorke to 
become our guest }” 

She followed him at once, They found that 
Freda had flown, Mr, Yorke stood alone, a grave, 
earnest man whose face seemed famillar to 
Hyacinth. A very few words, and the clergyman 
had accepted their invitation, He thanked Hya- 
cluth very heartily for mentioning him to her 
father, and strove to mention Freda, but broke 
down completely. 

"I understand,” sald the beautifal young wife. 
“T know just what you meant to say, Mr. Yorke, 
and J congratulate you with ali my heart.” 

* You had better bs married from Tae Eims,” 
said Sir John, pleasantly. ‘' My wife would enjo 
the excitement of the wedding, and I don't think 
Mrs. Armitage would object.” 

'* I hear she is staying with you,” 

* Yes, and Alice a’s9,” 

“She ia & great contrast to her sleter,”’ 

" She fa odfous,” said Sir John, frankly. 

Of course Mra. Armitage had to join the con- 
ference, and equally of course she gave her 
unqualified consent to the engagement, and Freda 
and her lover were openly recognised as a 
betrothed palr to everyone's satisfaction except 
Ailce’s. 

* John Carlyle is wonderfully improved,” said 
the clergyman to bis f«ncée on one of the long 
rambles they were allowed to take alone er, 
*'T never thought he had so much {fn him.” 

'*] think love has brought !6 out,” sald Freda. 
"* Anyone can see he worships the ground his wife 
walks on.” 

“ 9 


"Don’t you like her?” 

" Why 1 ” 

"You always seem to avoid her. I like herso, 
Henry. I can’t bear to see you eo stiff and colf 
to her,” 

He hesitated. 

* She is very beantifal.” ; 

It was not in the least what he meant to say, 
bat Freda was nota jeaions disposition. 

" Very, and as sweet as she is bsautifal.” 

‘*T never fee! st ease with her.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tam haunted with the ides of having seen 
her before. At times | feel certain of it,”’ 

" And if you had 1” 

He grew grave, almost solemn. 

“Freds, if she were indeed the poor young 
creature I remember, there would be an awful 





secret in her life. She would be no fit companion 
for you, my darling.” 

Freda shuddered, 

Tt was jast her own feeling about Lady 
Hyacinth. That there was an awful secret in 
her life she could not have explained how. She 
could not have put the presentiment {nto words, 
pes a her lover spoke an awfal certainty came 
to that her beautiful young hostess was one 
and the same with that other wogan of whom 
her face reminded Henry Yorke. 

Bat Freda was loyal to the core. Hyacinth was 
her friend. Not even to her life’s love would she 
betray her doubta. 

“Lady Hyacinth’s atory is very simple,” she 
sald, gently. “I heard it from her herself, 
Henry. She was a lonely, deserted child, as 
neglected as though she been an orphan. 
One night, returning from a ..ng walk, she lost 
her way across the common, and Sir John found 
her at these very gates, half hidden in the snow. 
= a her, aud nine months later she became 

'e,”” 

" Aud they were engaged all that time!” his 
tone was sharp and anxious, 

They were only engaged eight 
weeks. She was so young she stipulated for 
six months of freedom before she gave him her 
erat he I 

“Bat sew her constantly I suppose, all 
through those six months?” 5 

“No, he went abroad, and she was very ill, 
She was In Yorkshire nearly two months with an 
old governess. That seemed to set her up. She 
came home quite etrong.” 

Freda thought {b very strange that her 
lover almostinstantly changed the subject, and 
that he never egain mentioned his beautiful 
“x d Hyacinth did 

e an yac not progress bo {n- 
timacy. He always seemed almost dead in her 
presence ; in vain she tried to make him feel at 
home, 

She could not get on easy intimate terms 
with him, and ac, except for Freda’s sake she 
was relieved when he wae forced to return to 
Yorkshire. 

The morning after his departure Lady 
Hyactoth was not at breakfash; and Sir John, 
after excusing his wife on the score of a head- 
ache, told the ladies he was obliged to go to 
London. He hoped they would be able to amuse 
themeelves. 

© You will go and ait with Hyacinth presently, 


Lhope,” he said to Freda. ‘‘She ts quite well. 


enough for a little company, and you might 
take her these,” giving a goodly pile of letters 
into Miss Armitage’s band. "Her maid says 
she fs asleep, so I won't disturb her with them 
now.” 

An hour later Freda entered Hyacinth’s 
room, and found her, pale and wakefu), sitting 
up in bed, wrapped fn a crimson shawl. 

‘You roust nob think me lasy,” she said, 
prettily ; “but Ihad such an awful night | I 
literally dreamed of nothing but horrors !”’ 

Freda answered affectionately, and produced 
the ae She -was uot prepared for the 
result. 

Lady Hysenth opened the top one of the pile, 

Pletding shrick, and ‘then fell back, 


the gasped, as Freda flew to the 
and would have rung It, ‘‘ Freda, stop; 
Ieb me think.” 

Frightened at the voice, at the awful terror in 
ber eyes, Freda obeyed her. She came back to 
the bed, and Hyacinth clutched her hand. 

“T think you like me!” 

“TI love you dearly. Lady Hyacinth, trust 
me, and I will be as true to you ae your own 


Hyacinth lay looking at her with thab fearfal 
shadow on her brow. 

“Ido trust you. Listen ; what I love most 
on earth fe in danger. I must go to London— 
aye, if it kille me ; bub my husband must nob 
kuow, It is a secret—he must never saepect the 
truth.” 

“Sic John has gone to London himself; he 
ees he could not be home tii the seven o’clock 

in,” 





wildly at the hint, 
go, and get back; bat your 
mother and sister? Ob, Freda, my head on 
fire! Help me!” 

Freda kissed her. 

** Only tell me how.” 

“IT must go,” gasped Hyacinth, “if it kilic 
me! Bat how to hide my absence! Fredo, 
let them thiok me here M1 fm bed. Then there 
would be no questionr, no “tt 

** Don’t,” Freda. ‘“‘ No one has s 
right to your actions but your husband, 
and when he fiods you better he won't mind your 
having been to London.” 

Bat he will ask where I have been to,” 

© And you will tell him.” 

*'T dare not!” 

“ Bat—is it an old secret, or ha: some differ- 
ence sprang up lately between you }”’ 

“We never had @ difference in our lives. You 
don’t understand. It a)i happened before I knew 
him. It was an awful mistake; but I was so 
young, and I had no mother!” 

Distressed beyond. measure, Freda clung to 
her and entreated her confidence, but Hyacinth 
refused. 

"I have asked you one boon,” she sald, 
sadly, “and that you deny me, You could save 
me from ; could save my husband's 
life from ship and you refuse! ” 

And then Freda Armitage, agalos 
instinct of her nature, yielded. 
the decelt practised on her mother and sister and 
the household. 

She let it be given ont that Lady Hyacinth 
was fll In bed, and would admit no one but her- 
self; and all the while that erring, beautiful 
heartbroken creature was travelling to London as 
fast as steam could bear her. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ATONEMENT OF LIONEL 
TRAVERS. 


—01— 


(Continued from page 129.) 


"They are threé In number,” disdaining any 
reply to his lash words. “A lady and a gentle. 
man, and a lad about fourteen. Their names J 
do not know ; suppose you inquire ‘" 

** Suppose we go out instead of wasting this 
glorious morning In discassing stra ; but I 
warn you, Sidonle, unless your conduct is very 
circumspect, your conversation agresable, I shal! 

enemy. What do you say to 


“Nothing; I treat it with the contempt ft 
deserves,” laughing, and stepping out into the 
aunshice. ‘‘Shall we go on to the cliffa? We 
shall get more breeze there. How lovely it all 
Is ” 

\ So lovely that they were silent—feasting their 

eyes on the beauty of white cliffs and gleaming 
ocean, green fields where cattle browsed, and the 
latest flowers of summer lingered, 

They followed a z'g-zag, rocky path which led 
them gradually away from the hamlet towards 
the distant cliffs. At last Sidonle spoke,— 

“ There {# a little crowd on Beacon Point. I 
think something fs wrong. Shall we go on or 
turn back +” 

“On, by all means. If there {5 any excite- 
ment to be had I’m going to have !t,” laugh- 


tng. 

So they went on until they were so near to the 
crowd as to one or two faces. Lean- 
oy the very edge of the cliff was a man 

» by his dress, ssomed s pentionan } sod 
when, as they drew nearer, he himself and 
turned with a wild gesture to the bystanderr, 
who were mostly women, Sidonle cried out in 
sudden — 

“Lionel! Lionel | it is my father |” and would 
have ran to him but that her husband restrained 
her 


He beckoned to one of the women, who an- 
swered his summons with alacrity —_ 
* What ts it?” 
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“Oh, sir, the saddest thing. The poor gentle- 
man and his son came nyt age ns + aud the 
lad was venturesome, ae |: will be, and [t 
seems he was trying to catch some birds, when 
ho slipped and lost his balance, and fell down 
pelow there ; but he's alive and moaning. You 
gee, slr, the jutting crags, though they ecratched 
aod brufsed him, broke his The question 
je how to get him up? Most of the men are 
sway, aud those here daren’t venture life and 
ul b.” 


mb, 
Bat long before she had finished Sidonie had 
fown up the path, had caught her father’s hand, 


crying.— 
“ Father | father! Ob, our poor Algy!"’ 
And In this awfal moment, when his eecond 
and only living son seemed about to be taken 
from he forgot ber offence, and seemed, 
indeed, to find comfort fn her presence, Even 
when Lionel joined them he made no sign of 


“Are there no ropes obtainable!” asked 
the latter, In a low, quiet voice; and one man 


“Yeu; but [t’s almost as much as life’s worth 
to try a descent, Pvor lad, I fear his leg is 
broken, That’s his father, sir, and he’s about 
demented. Many a poor fellow hae gone over 
the Point and lain there till the tide came and 
washed him out te sea |” 

" Where are the ropes!” impatiently, ‘‘ Here? 
Why did you not say so before?” and he began 
to fasten one about bis body. ‘'You men are 

enough to bring us up?” 

“You'll never get down in safety, sir, mach 
loss ap Better nob attempt ib; it’s making bad 
worse,” 

Sidonie stood silent, her beautiful face distorted 
with angaleh, but she sald no word to detain 
him; and when the ropes were adjusted he 
tarned to her and kiseed her, there before them 


“Wish me God-speeq sweet wife!” Then he 
Thorne, “Sir, if I bring him 


began his perfloas descent, whilst the 
crowd watched with bated breath and straining 
eyes ; but Sidonfe sat spart with hidden face, 
ee ee oer cae nee Sener dene 
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heart throbbed madly against his side, his senses 
seemed to swim; but the thought of Sidonie 
bore him up, braced his nerves for the final 
If the rope should break now! It was chafed 
by contact with the rocks ; some of the 
strands were broken ! grant ft might 
ee ee ee And 
then, Indeed, sense him ; and he knew 
bo more until he woke to find himself laying on 
the bush with kindly faces bent above him, 
wn Where te ” sinh, stenting to hfe 
Bi py ng) rm or safe, bub 

es, yes, my ; a 
sorely bruleed, and we fear his leg ts broken. 
‘im ay Saal wal aaah pon” oo bee 

© my ” a 
followed his retreating figare. se 


‘ionel's hand and wrung it violently, 
“The debt fs paid! You have more than 
made atonement! Heaven bless you |” and then 








Not a cloud remained on Sidonle’s sky. The 

slien was received again into her family. The 

man whose name had been so detested, who had 

been reviled and hated, was now estesmed the 

best and noblest of his fellows, and Aigy tried 

aw to model himself on bis brother-in- 
iw. 

The boy will never quite lose two evidences of 
his narrow ezcape from death—a alight limp and 
a vivid scar upon the temp!les—but, as he says to 
Sidonfe,— 

‘What are the odds as long as you're 
happy !”’ 

(tHe gND.] 








SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 
‘ —:0:— 
CHAPTER III. 
Tae whee & fancy bred; in the heart or in the 
It is engeadered in the eyes ; with gazing fed 


Otrve’s heart beat pleasurably fast In her ex- 
citement, as she stooped to pick up this some- 
thing lytog in the thick grass by the river— 
lying it had evidently been left or dropped 
unawares by [ts owner—presumably, of course, 
the stranger artiat. 

It was a small black leather portfollo, about 
eigk or nine Inches long, fastened over with a 
little thin leather strap. On ite face were two 
gilt Initials, A. C,, In old Eaglish capitals | 

Olive contemplated them at leng 

*A.0,A.C! I wonder what A. C. stands 
fort'’ she hazarded, regarding the Initiale with 
oe A. . of course the Christian, 

. surname. might mean apything— 
Adam, Arthur, or even Aaron. He did not 
look like an Asron though,” with a short laugh 
to herself. “AsforC,I gtve is up. I wonder 
what is inside? E suppose {t would not be such 
a dreadful thing {2 I opened {+ and looked, eh, 
Zuave t” 

Her query was a mere matter of form, ft must 
be owned ; more perhaps for the sake of argu- 


ment than an: elee, The dog stood stolidly 
by as she to unstrap the leather case 
fu ber hand, 


“There cannot be any harm in my looking 
inside, I am sure. Besides, the owner's name 
may be written down, and then {t will be easier 
to restore {t, for of course we won't keep [t, you 
know. my dog; that would never do. In any 
case, if the name fs not visible {t can be cried In 
Pont |’Abbaye to-morrow morning. Of courses 
it belongs to grey eyes ; ft must belong to him, 
I don’t su else bas been here but 
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It was fall of small sketches, some In penci, 
{a colours, Httle odds-and-ends of drawings, 
women’s heads in Breton caps, men’s heads in 
and slouch hats of Brittany proper, 
pap ety we Beng whiyr adler sername 
tly sketched, but charmingly drawn. Ons 
all had that same A. C. pencilled on them, 
farther in the way of a 
these two letters—nothing at all to 
that A. O, stood for. 
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looked at one and all of the 








little artistic bite, aod only then did she close 
the portfollo with » emall sigh of regret, To 
her they seemed quits gems of art, and so true 
to nature, both Individually and collectively, that 
she felt as {f she could never weary of gazing on 
such sketches as these before her now 

T should like to sit down and look at them 

1 over again, and I world too, and brave the 
wiggling for being late, only it’s getting too dusk 
to see them properly. You dear old patient 
thing, waltlog thers while I’m looking at A. C's 
drawings!” she went ou, remoreefally, to the 
dog standing by her alde, “ Well, you shall not 
have to walt for ms any longer. I've looked at 
them all, and Lapprove, my dog, spprove very 
much. Idon’t suppose A. 0. would care very 
greatly for my approval or condemnation, but 
that cannot be helped. He shall have his port- 
folio cried in Pont l'Abbaye to morrow morning 
the first thiog, and if {t ls uot owned, why I 
shall keep [b; but ff A. ©. comes to the fore 
and claims it, why, of course, we shall have to 
hand {t over to ite legitimate owner; In which 
case it.is to be hoped what A. C, wil! prove him- 
self a sensible man, and be fotensely obliged tc 
you and J, Z aave, for finding hia loat property 
for him,” Olive ended, gaily and jauntily, ourn- 
fog round, preparatory to moving home, 

Ia a second the jountiness fled from her face 
and a look of dismay spread slowly over {t, fn 
tense and almort mortified dismay ; for there 
just behind her, with a little amused emille on his 
lips, stood the stranger artist, and she felt in 
that same moment that he had evidently heard 
her dissertation on himself, and was highly 
diverted by {t. 

Olive stopped {nvoluntarfly short, and looked 
at him, doubtfal for the instant what to my 
or do, 

“A, ©. to a senslole map, and he fs most 
infinitely grateful to you,'’ he began, at once, 
as if in answer to her speech, and still with 
the small amusement lurking round about his 


He sald ft with such a pleasant rlog in hike 
volce, so kindly and friendly, that Olive’s dismay 
melted away. 

As she glanced up at him, the portfolio abil! fn 
her hands, she felt herself alowly beginning to 
amile foreturn. Yes! lterally and emphatically, 
& smile. 

“I suppose you heard what [ eafd jast now }” 
she sald, » little shyly. 

Well, yee, I did,” he assented, quietly. 

I was talking to my dog Zouave. Of course, 
I never imagined anyone was behind,” 

“You were too en fu looking over my 
poor Httle eketches to hear me as I came up. 
I thought I would not disturb you,” he ended, 
comically. 

“The portfolio fe yours, then 1” asked O!lva, 
slowly, more, perhaps, by way of something to 
say than becaase it was really a case of grave 
doubt in her mind a to who was the owner after 


all. 

"Yes, it le mine. ITamA.O.,’ he returned, 
with qulet emphasis. 

For the life of her Olive could not prevent her 
cheeks mary may fato laughter as she thus heard 
him adopt own expression, and call himself, 
as she dubbed him, A C. 

As he saw the dimples come In her soft cheeks, 
he thought to himself what a eweet girl-face fb 
was standing before him —sweet, and full of 


winuing charm | 

“Your drawings were all signed A. C., or, of 
course, I should not have thought [1,'’ she began, 
apol 


logetically, 
“TI do not mind In the very least, belleve me,” 
he rejoined, quickly. ‘Pray do not imagine me 
such a captions individual es to mind belog 
christened two capital letters of the alphabet. 
In fact, I rather like ft, to tell you the truth ; ft 
has the merit of novelty, at any rate,” he added, 
with « langh. 

Olive did not feel herself fn a position to argue 
this polot with him, not as yet knowing what the 
A. and ©, stood for, She would dearly have liked 
to ask, had such a proceeding been permisalbic, 
but she knew enough of social etiquette to be 
fully aware that such questioning was not usual 
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In the haute monde ; and so, with all the inatincts 
of a lady, she discreetly held her pence, 

“ Since it really does belong to you, then, I will 
deliver It up to you now,” aud she tendered it to 
him 


“I cam vouch for being the owner,” he 
answered, taking 1p from her outstretched hand. 
“ZT laid iedown by ray colonr-box while I was 
sketching here this afternoon, and quite forgot lt 
when I left I only remembered it just before I 
reached the hotel, and came back at onee, to iad 
it In very good company,” with a little courteous 
bow, 

"TI am pleased to have found it,” rejoined 
—. simply. ‘ You did take a sketch here, 
t! en on) 


“TI began one, ft fs only half finished. I found 
the sun setting, and gave up until to-morrow, 
when I shall endeavour to finish it off.” 

** May I see it /” she hazarded, hesitatingly,the 
next moment, not quite certain whether ehe was 
infringing on the rules of etiquette by asking 
such a permiae 

“Tam afrald you would hardiy recognise the 
landacape yet, for at present it Is in a very priml- 
tive state of colouring. Bat,” he when on, in a 
rather quicker tone of voice, “if you care to come 
down here to the river to-morrow, and view it 
when [¢ fs more advanced, and nearer completion, 
I shali be delighted to show lt to you, and feel 
honoured by your criticlams.” 

So frankly and easily was it uttered, and the 
Idea sors | so simple, that Olive accepted the 
situation In the same frank manner, 

**] certainly abould like to see your eketcb,” 
she answered, lifting her eyes to this stranger, 
who in these last few minutes seemed less a 
stranger than an acquaintance, 

“Then come,” he put in again. “As I say, I 
ghail be charmed to recelve any good or bad eritf- 
clsms upon Jte merite and demerits,’ 

Qilve thought a moment, then she asked, 
slowly,— 

“ What tlme will you be sketching!” 

“What time—well, perhaps all day,” he 
auswered, at once, ‘‘ There are one or two bits 
besides that 1 am anxlous to paint. I may look 
forward, then, to seelpg you here to-morrow!” 
and he gazed down ai the gir!’s face with those 
grey eyes about which she bad mused on her way 
to the sea. 

"T think I will come,’ answered Olive, still 

slowly, gazing back at him in the dusky 
gloaming. 
"T hope you will,” he asid, once more, “ In- 
deed, I shall consider that you have promised to 
come, and tell me of my painting faults. Iam 
always gratefal for the emallest hint about my 
colonring, and you seemed to view my small bits 
jaet now with quite an artist’s eye. I shail, io 
fact, be ee {f you do not appear to 
criticize my sketch, But you will not disappoint 
me—you will come?” he urged, frankly. 

"Yes; I think I will come,” she returned, 
quietly. *'' Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” he echoed after her, ralaing 
his hat, 

And then ahe turned away from the bank, 
from the running, swirling river; and, with 
Zousve at her side, walked quickly along the 
taugled, grown-over path along the little creek, 
which ran up straight from the Odet to the old 
water-mifll at its head, 

The gloarning was fart Iading Into the enmmer 
night, and the bats filtted hither and thither 
from bongh to bough of the aldera and great, 
sweet chestnut trees linlug the creek, and circling 
over the girl's head like black shadows of things 
to come, 

As they reached the old water-mili gate, and 
Olive lifted the latch with a little click —_— 
the sammer night, a figure loomed through 
gloamiug, and stood at the doorwsy looking out 
inte the dusk. 

"Now for our wigging, Zouave, old boy!” 
murnoured the girl under her breath, as she saw 
the dim outline filling in the centre of the old 
mill-door; and even the dog elunk a Ubtle 
oe hie mistress, as he, tov, «aw the apparl- 

iD. ; 

As Olive neared the door a harsh, cold voles 
sald, in some displeasure, 











"You are late again, Olive. How often must 
I request you to be in by elght o'clock. I wiil 
not have you wandering about at this time of 
night. You continually disobey me, I shall 
have to find some means of enforclog obadieuce 
if the mere expression of my wishes fails to en- 
sure it,” 

**T am so sorry I am late, Mivs Daunt!” 
answered the girl, apologetically. ‘' Have you 
bsen back from the convent long !"’ 

“T have been waiting more than an hour for 
you,” coldly responded the figure, who looked 
gaunt and grim enough to answer to the voice, 
which was disagreeable enough, Heaven knows ! 
* What have you been doling with yourself at this 
hour of the night i” 

“I went down to Sablette!” marmured Olive, 
a little confusedly, the dusk concealing the pretty 
red flush that rose to her cheeks as she answered 
Mise Daunt’s query. - 

‘* You go too far!” said the volce coldly, again; 
**in future you will please to curtall your wan- 
derings as I bid you. Go and shut the gate; 
you have left {tb cpen.’’ 

And the tall, thin figare, with its harsh voice, 
hard face, and bands of black hair neatly smoothed 
on elther side of the hard face, disappeared sgain 
from the doorway inside the mill. 

Obediently Olive went back to fasten the gate, 
which had swung back after she had passed 
through, 

She did not mind the wigging very much, for 
she was thinking about something far more 
interesting. 

‘She gazed down the little path under the alders 
and chestnats as she lingered by the gate in the 
summer gloaming. The bate stlli wheeled over- 
head in the soft grey duzk. 

“ Yes, Zouave,” she murmured, softly to her- 
self, as she turned away at last from the gate, “I 
shall—go—to-morrow |” 





CHAPTER IV. 


" A child is a man in « small letter, yet the best copy 
of Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple |” 

Tux old water-mill just outeide the village of 
Pont )’Abbaye locked as if it had lain untouched 
by Time himself since the days of the good 
Duchess Anne, who reigned over La Bretagne so 
wisely and so well, 

That fb had seen centuries come and go was 
very certain; it had an old-world alr about it 
which epoke for iteelf and vouched for its 
a ga better than any chronicle could do 

‘or ft. 

A large rambling, wooden building, with a huge 
nafli- wheel on one side, where a deep, still, yee 
mill-pool mirrored back the gaunt cld house 
-_ the great trees which girt it about on either 


e. 

So still and s{lent spool that It looked like & 
vast sheet of glass In the sun, nota ripple dis 
turblag ite sllvery, sheeny surface, 

Centuries had known old water-mill ont- 
elde the village as  Moulinot,” and *' Moulinot” 
ib always remained, 

All Its rooms were large and oak-beamed, now 
almost black with age. The farniture, too, was 
dark, maasive, and heavily carved in ths old 
Breton fashion, with a kind of faded splendour 
about ib which betokened shat at one period of 
ita exlstence—a period now pasb and gone for 
“om Be owners were of some account in the 
la 

Bat Its grandeur bad long since fallen into 
decay, though the massive, solid carviig re- 
mained, and the oak beams refused to rot, even 
at Time’s deroand, and he is not generally to be 
galnsald In these matters. 

Possibly, in the days of. the good Dachess 
Anve, some rich and influential miller may have 
owned and lived at “ Moulinot’’—-a man of some 
note and importance in the country round, 

No doubt if the great wooden mill could only 
have spoken many a queer tale {t could have 
revealed ; but the huge wheel sekiom turned 
now, for it had but little work to do, 


A more modern mill had been built a league 





foike of the country round Pont Abbaye took 
their corn to be ground at the new mill, for the 
old one, they grumbled, was worn out, and did 
not grind the grain well, 

The present owners of ‘' Moulinot'’ were an 
old couple named Biaise—And:é and Nannetie 
Blaise. It had descended io heritage to Andi 
from bis father, who in turn had recefved it 
from André’s grandfather, and so on; therefore 
it had thus always been in the hands of the 
same family of Blaise, 

And:é and Nannette, his wife, Ived at the 
water-mil!, doing between them the work of the 
house and garden—an old walled-fn space on ons 
side of the building—where gnarled apple and 
plum trees bore their fruit each year as it came 
round; and the peaches and apricots hung 
sgainst the red-brick IMchen-grown wall every 
August and September, which space André loved 
as the apple of his old eyes, and cultivated with 
all the art and eclence he was master of, 

What the garden was to André the mill Itself 
was tc Naunette, who performed the dual duties 
of cook and general domestic, with far greater 
experience and effect than many a younger, iither 
woman would have done. 

The worthy old Breton couple were not, how- 
ever, the sole occupants of grandly quaint and 
picturesque “Moulinot.” They had a tenant 
also living within the carved oak rooms—Mise 
Rebecca Dannt! . 

For many years pared this lady had occupied a 
small portion of the water-mill ontelde the 
village nestled on the river. Long, long sgo now 
it was since she had come to this most qhiet 
spot, taking possession of the rooms set apart 
for her by arrangement beforehand, and bringing 
a baby-girl with her—a tiny thing that toddled 
about, chattering la her baby tongue, aud in- 
stantly making friends with Nannevte and 
And: é, which quickly generated into « fast and 
mutual affection. 

That same ee wag almost & woman now, 
for the years i nm away very « » wo 
Nannette sald, for abe was already fae wr 
the bill of life, and time then files past like a 
breath or flash. 

The very girl who floated down the river in 
the -painted, cumbersome boat to. the sea 
at Sablette, and-who opened the Istch of the 
mill gate in the beautiful summer t, was the 
same, Child and woman both were Olive! . 

A strangely uneventful existence bad all these 
years been, It must be owned. Completely shut 
away from allthe busy work-a-day world, almost 
as much as if one had entered the convent walls 
and shut oneself away for ever from human kith 
and kin in morbid self. tion—from the 


wisely, for ab Pont l'Abbaye there were no snates 
of any kind, nothing to disturb the calm, even 
tenor of an everyday life, which, however, to 
some temperaments degenerates Into utter mo- 
notony and boredom, beautifully peaceful as It 
might 


be, 
Olive, I think, was just ning to find this 
sash Goh and the ecaehon et weighed heavily on 


her 
character, miud you, no more than the reat of 


Vey sweet and ain with a loving ma 
heart, wilfulness, perha a 
at 7 sea a {fn life which locum 








farther down the River’ Odet ;\and so the good 
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coder the guardianship of a soured, sacetic 
woman, who had fect and absolute control 
over her manner and method of daily life! 

Olive’s recollections could embrace nothing 
more than Miss Daunt and a certain Stephen 
Dauat, who was Miss Rebecca’s brother, so she 
always believed, and who had for many years 
made visits to ' Moulinot,” now and 
again a few days together, perhaps oncs iu 
the year, rarely twice, 

He was made very mach upon the pattern of 
his sister, both as form, feature, and 
manner; but Olive was such a child that she 
nsver thought much about him one way or the 
other, especially az his visitas were of very short 
duration, and ti when he did come, she saw 
but little of him. 

For the last two or three years, however, she 
of him, and fn his cold way ehe 


wonder about these things ; but na Time passed 
on his way, gathering the fallen years about him 
as he flew by, she began to ponder over it in a 
of -way just at first, and then more 
anx as her mind awoke to the 
extreme singularity of her poaltion. 

As a amall child she had once sald to Miss 
Daunt, tn an abrupt, childish fashion, hardly as 

recognising the graveness of her Inquiry as 


wrapped round in 
@ halo of dread, who t be what fs called » 
vaother, because every c seemed to have her 


maother, and there was no one to fill the place 
indicated ; a0 ahe asked strangely, looking up in 
the grim face,— 

" Ave you my mother f” 

Miss Rebecca Daant drew up her rigid, thin 


gure, 

“No, Olive, I am nob your mother. Do not 
ask euch foolish questions,” came the slow, hard- 
volced answer. 

“Then what are you!’ asked Olive again, 
pa ey child’s persistence to have some point 


“Your guardi!” curtly returned Miss 


Dannt. 

Bat this information was not of much use to a 
child, Olive did not at all appreciate what the 
word *' "meant. What kind of thing 
was a" $” the child thought, hazily. 
pee — reer ep It should be so, 

er ques . 

But {t is a hard matter when once a child has 
@ot something fo fis mind to divest that mind 
of ite one idea or tarn Its thoughts easily into 
another and fresh channel. So Miss Daunt found ; 
for Olive, so far from ceasing to question, began 
once more, ; 

* Then if yon are nob my mother, my name is 
nob Daunt $” . 

"No, child ; sed name fs not Daunt,” briefly 

Mias Rebecca, 


live walted a moment, evidently the 
matter out {n her emall mind ; nm sag fn, 
quaintly, with eome force, — 
** What ls my name!” 


Into Miss Daunt’s eyes came a stony kind of 


and she looked at Olive several seconds, 
ting whether she should answer her or not, 


eat 
Pr po 6 peer he 
otherwiee. 


**Your mother's name was Lyster,” ahs said, 
slowly, ab last; “if you are so anxious for 
See Reema Seniden Ore yon enact yourself 


. 


"Was her name Olive, too!” persisted the 
ae + sg bent on satisfying herself as much as 
"Yee," ‘assented Mise Daunt, grudgiogly, for 
ahe was annoyed ab the cblld’s Sian nd ges 
did not want exactly to ite toher, “As I sald 





before, you can calk yourself Oilve Lyater ; tt was 
r mother’s name.” 

“Tg she dead?” sald the child, ia an awed 
volca. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Daunt, taking up a 
book lying near—some religious work that was 
seldom out of her hands, and which, as a kind of 
penance, she would sometimes make Olive read 
out to her, 

"Did you know her?” 

**Yes, child, What more are you going to 
aak me! You, a mere baby, presuming to 
catechise me.aboub your mother!” looking off 
the book and derlisively smiling into the child’s 
face, “You poor Iilttle wretch! Go your way 
and ask me no more seuseless questions, When 
you are @ woman you will hear all about youreelf, 
and let me hear no more of your tongue now, 
Go and get your book on religious exercises, and 
improve your mind. Do you attend to me, Olive! 
Get your book at once,” sharply. 

And the poor little thing had done as she was 
bidden to do, because she dared not disobey. 
Obedience was a habit with her; disobedience 
was always soverely punished. 

After a few more years Olive learnt the mean- 
ing of the word “ fan’ as a natural course 
of things, Then she asked once more,— 

* Have I no one belonging to me!” 

Mass Daunt fixed her hard, black eyes on the 
girl’s face searchingly. 

‘What do you want to know for?” she sald, 


returp, 

“ Because {t all seems so-—sostrahge,’’ hazarded 
bart mony ba’ belong! 

‘Strange that you bave no one belonging to 
you ?” responded Miss Daunt, scornfully, at do 
not think it at all strange. You are not the only 
reac al who Is in = same position as 
yourself, ere are many like you, too many,” 
she ended, with emphasis, 

“TI do nob understand,” sald Oilve, with some 
wonder. 

** Pomelbly not, It fs as well, perhaps, that you 
should not. The time may come when you will 
wish you had never known.” 

“Why?” asked the girl, a little breathlessly, 
for Mies Daunt’s manner was not reassuring 
any degree whatever. 

erhaps she was golng to hear now who and 
what she was, and why she lived like this at 
“Monlinot” with a pry nk Bat Miss 
Daunt's answer nipped all such hope In the bud. 
stily, io ber hard, raspiog 


ou are as you are, and be thankful you have a 
me here, where you will do well to learn con- 
tentment.” 


Rebecca,” sald Olive sadly. 

“T have endeavoured by my training to make 
you ted,” observed Miss Daunt, evenly. 
‘If I have failed it is my misfortune io having 
bad to cope with an Ill-regulated mind. ‘ What's 
bred In the bone wil! out in the flesb,’ is a very 
trae saying, and applicable, I am afraid. To me 
your remarks look very like discontent,” 

** Indeed, Miss Rebecca, I do not wish to be,” 
answered Olive, earnestly, "Oaly sometimes 
T am o lttle—lonely,” healtating over the last 


Moon ng Daunt burst Into a hareh, scornful 

“Lonely!” she echoed, with supreme disdain 
fa her voice, '‘ you are sheer nonsense, 
irrational nonsense. Have I not lived in Pont 


At that moment Olive felt she could have aald 
grea the self-same subject, 

bat —— experienc bperke =. such 
arguments 8 ground instead o g it 
and that it was far wiser to be allent than to 


more of her feelings for the nonce, 
“UT think you are & most ungrateful girl after 





all that has been done for you, most ungrateful, 
to tal of loneliness, You have a companion fa 
mo!” anid Milas Daant stalked hardly ont of the 
room, 

"Bat I don’t want you |" cried Olive to her- 
self, au the door closed; “you are not a com- 
panion to me atall--Zouave ls my on! y companion, 
if it comes to that. I don’s want you. at all—I 
want love, sympathy, kind words and looke. 
You give me nove of these, I want some affection 
—you give me nothing like that, mot one small 
ator, and then you say you have me, I am lonely; 
you can say what you like; very, very lonely, 
indeed 1"’ Olive ended, paesionately, her great 
brown eyes din with unshed tears, 

So you wee that the girl was not very far 
wrong when she bewalled to Zouave that she 
believed he waa the only thing fo all the wide 
world that loved her, It looked sadly like it to 
outside observers, it mast be confessed, 

That Miss Daunt did not love her ehe felt very 
certain, and there was no one olss, In fact, at 
times the cold, chill severity of words and 
manner towards her seemed more akio to dle. 
Wke than anything clse, and made Olive’s girl- 
heart shrink up within itself in checked and 
atultified sorrow. 

Everything that was done for her seemed done 
asa hard duty, and in no other way. The grim 
woman had reared the girl with English notfons 
and habits, and the two had always spoken thelr 
native tongue together, althongh Olive could 
chatter French to André, Nannestte, or any 
other Breton with all the eass and fluency of » 
native, 

Whatever Miss Daunt's faults were, fu ber 
bringing up of this child, preaumably left to her 
sole charge and guardlanship—aud no doubt they 
were numerous—still she had at least done one 
good thing for her, and that was, she had made 
her a lady In the trne sense of the word, though 
she clad her in cotton gowne. 

Perhaps, however, even this she could not 
help, for there was @ natural refinement and 
delicacy of mind about Olive which showed of 
itself some good breeding. 

Whoever her progenitors were, that they mast 
have been gentle people was clear, The giti in- 
herlted It all, 

Bat never one smail word did Miss Daunt 
allow to escape her as to what these progenitors 
were, or where they had lived. 

Olive knew 00 more of these things now she 
ee & woman than she did as a llttle 


It wae all a sealed book as yet, walting for 
someone to come and break the seals ere she 
could know. 

She never asked Miss Dauntanything now, the 
eager craving for knowledge ab any price was 
hidden ; and, ludeed, the girl waa too giad of her 
liberty to imperil it by idle questlone which 
might anger her guardian, who had for some 
time past spent mos of her time at the Oon- 
vent of St. Urenle in Pont Abbaye, or rather 
on {te outskirts, with the nuns, who, doubtless, 
already thought they had gained a convert to 
their Church, and zo-reosived her with open arms, 
and flattered her Into a belief of her own exceed- 
ing plousness. 
Perhaps Miss .Rebeces Daunt was doling 

nce for some past and gone misdeed by thus 
lating herself in Pont l’Abbaye and praying 
with the nuns, It may have been #0, only no 
one knew, not even the simple nuns who read 
with the hard-visaged woman they hoped to gain 
to themeelves, 

*€ Moulinot” certainly enclosed within fis old 
carved rafters a mystery | 

When Olive went up to her little room under 
the eaves that same summer night, she leaned 
out of the lattice of the dormer window that 
hung over the still, pent-up mill-pool, with a 
little thrill of adventurous excitement at ber 
breast. 

Something fresh and new had come tuto her 
life, ao [t seemed. 

“Yes, I ehall certainly go,” she mused, ‘' What 
grey eyes he has! I think I rather like grey 
eyes |” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul | 
Sweetuer of life, solder of society, I owe thee much!" 


Tae Tarke cry Kfsmeb, and bow their heads to 
welcome fate. 

To them fate {s omnipotent; to straggle 
sgainst hec whims and fancies, be they ever so 
strange, 80 marvellous, is but a hopeless task. 

Taey accept her blindly, completely, and with- 
out one siogle murmur. It fs Kismet, 

Tae old water-mill was very silent In the sun, 
and the deep pool lay unshadowed, for the snn- 
god was high in the heavens, and the morrow 
had come. 

Olive sat outside the mill door under the saves 
which sheltered her, throwing a few grains of 
corp every now and then to some white pigeons 
strutsing about on the ground before her, and 
— their plaintive song in the glorious summer 

Nannette was busy shelling beans {fn her 
kitchen, and André was digging inthe zarden at 
the back of the mill 

Mise Daunt had gone to the convent after tha 
midday mea!, and would not be back until the 
evening ; so Olive was solus, left to commune 
with her own thoughts, and for once they almost 
harassed her, 

A hundred times already since she had risen 
she had put a question mentally toherself, Sach 
a simple question {t was, too, hardly worth much 
consideration surely, and yet Olive repeated It 
over to herself with vague disquietade, 

‘ “Shall I go, or shall I not?” was all she asked 


Oa the previous evening ehe had sald moat con- 
fidently to Zwave ‘‘I shall go”; but now the 
day had come, and the time for deciatve action 
already before her, she hesitated, doubtingly. 

* Shall J, or shall I not, Zwwave?t” she mused 
to the dog near her, as she listlessly threw the 
corn to the strutting pigeons. 

You see she wanted to go, and she was not 
sltogether sare that !b was the right and proper 
thing for her to do, She had not breathed a 
word of her small adventure to Miss Daunt, or 
asked her advice, for she knew a veto would have 
been put upon ft ab once and, as I sald, in her 
heart she desired to go. ‘ 

“There can be no harm just to walk down to 
the river and look at a sketch, I am sure,” she 
mentally argued, wishful to excuse herself for her 
desire, " After all, what can it matter whether I 
do or not? One would go and look at an artist’s 
aketches fn & room-——why not io theo alr, by 
a river? It can make no difference, Why should 
I hesltate for one single moment? I won't heal- 
tate—I’ll go,” she eaded, briskly jamping up 
from the wooden seat, and throwing the last 
handful of corn on the ground broadcast for the 
pretty little white birds, 

Perhaps in her heart at this moment Olive 
cried Kemet too, and gave herself into the hands 
of Fate to do with as she pleased. 

She fetched her big straw hat, and sauntered 
slowly down the path to the river. 

"Perhaps he may not be there after all, or has 
finished his sketch and gone away,” she thought 
once, a she neared the mouth of the creek ; and 
that Idea was not altogether a pleasant one, 
especially ae she had argued herself into 
coming, 

Bub when Fate has taken man or woraan under 
her protection she makes {t all rosy for them, at 
first in any case, whatever may betide her pro- 
tégécs later on. 

Olive need not have tronbled herself with any 
each idea, for Fate evidently intended them to 
meet, 

Sure encugh the sketcher was there, As the 
girl reached the bank she saw him lazily ving in 
the long grass, his colour box and sketch- by 
bis side, for the present idle, 

He may have been on the watch for some such 
coming figure, for at the frst glimpse of her in a 
moment he wae on his feet, threw away his 
half-finished cigarette, and advanced to meet 
her. 


* Good afternoon,” he began, with a little wel- 
coming emile, ‘‘I thought you were not going 
to keep your promise }” 








Bat I have kept ft, you see,” answered OlIve, 
in a friendly tone. 

He really seemed quite jike an ordinary ac- 
quafotance, taking ber presence there as the most 
natural thing possible, that she could do no less 
than prove herself equally responsive. 

“Yee, Iam glad you have. I began to think 
you were not coming at all to-day, The sketch 
has been finished quite an hour, ready -and walt- 
fag, I might aay eager, to be duly criticised.” 

“T am afrald you are laughing at me when you 
speak of my criticling your painting,” she went 
op, smiling too. ‘ How could I pretend to be a 
jadge? I really know nothing whatever 
about colouring myself.” 

“Then you should be the very best critic. 
Those who know a little always think they know 
a tremendous deal more than they really do, and 
give thelr opinion by thelr own measure. Here 
is the sketch. Iam afraid, though, you will be 
disappointed with my artistic powers when you 
have looked upon It.” ' 

He reached down for the block lying on the 

and took [t up. 

‘Come and sit down on that seat under the 
alders, and I will hold my poor production for 
your inspection. You can see {t more easily like 
that,” he sald, leadiag the way to the litile 
wooden seat by the landing stage, 

Then he held the sketching blook before 


“7 am not at all disappointed,” said Olive, at 
length, after she had looked at it carefally, ‘‘I 
think it is lovely,” 

‘Nature ie, at any rate. I have only Hmned 
the beauties that saw. I am very glad indeed 
that you like it ; but you have not told me any 
of its faults yet.” 

**T cannot see any,” she rejoined, merrily ; ‘' as 
I sald before, I find it lovely, Two enmmers ago 
an artist took the same view that you have done. 
It was the mosd awful dsub—at leaet I showght 
so when I saw it.” 

“‘No doubt ib was,” assented the artist. “I 
can quite belfeve {6 {f you say. so,” 

* And he was qaite angry with Zouave and I 
for looking ab him, or rather his painting, wasn't 
he, Zouave?” said Olive, turning to the dog by 
her side ; for he too had come to keep rendezvous 
with his mistress,and sat by her gravely con- 
templative, and on guard, 

The dog turned his luminous eyes upwards, as 
if be sald yes ! 

“This ie Zouave, I suppose?” queried the 
artist, also gazing ab the dog. “ What a sensible 
animal he looks !”’ 

"He ts sensible. He knows everything I say to 
him, I am sure, and he !s the only friend I 
have,” she ended, simply. 

“The only friend you have!” he repented 
after her, emphasleing the word only ; “ you are 
indeed badly off, then.” 

“Tam badly off, miserably off, for friends. It 
fs the truth that my dog Zousve ie my only 
friend in Pont I'Abbaye, and out of It for that 
matter,” ahe rejoined, earnestly. 

Somehow ‘it seemed quite natural to epeak of 
this want of companionship to this man who was 
almost a stranger, and yeb Olive felt no diffi. 
dence in d so, The girl was thoroughly 
unsophisticated, and only spoke ae che thought. 

ised how genuine was the expression of 
her and In the impulse of the moment he 
could almost have stretched ont his hand to thie 
bit of feminine forlorness and esy guietly to 
her,— 

" Let me be your friend too,” 

It is but the briefest of impulses, born one 
second to die the next cuuttered. He has but 
known of her exletence for one whole summer 
day. Friends are not made in a day, and yet 
one single fleeting hour may accomplish more 
than a whole lifetime. 

Tt Is an odd, contrary world, sesy what one 








will, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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E:cary thousand elephants are rcquired 


annually to supply the world with ivory. Most 
of them come from South Africa, 
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Sour A¥rricaN towns have a interest 
just now, and perhaps the origin of some of their 
names may not be known to many of our readere. 
Kimberley was named after the Karl of Ktmber- 
ley who was Colonial from 1870 to 
1874, Durban received its title in honour of Sir 
Benjamin Durban, Governor of the Cape in 1534. 
Colonel Graham and QOolonel- Sir Harry Smith 
are responelble for Grahamstown and Harrismith, 
while Caledon is named after the earl of that 
lk, Somerset after Lord Charles Somerset, and 
Cradock after Sir John Oradock. Three towns 
commemorate the wives of Colonial Governors 
—viz., Ladygrey (after the wife of Earl Grey), 
Ladysmith (wife of Sir H. Smith), and Port 
Elfzabeth. 


Ar the National Masenm in Washington there 
is s most interesting exhibition of lamps. The 
lamps are of all eges from the time of the 
Pompefan and Roman lamps up to the present 
day. Some of the lamps are of great Interest, 
as, for instance, the firefly lamp from the West 
Indies. The lamp is about eighteen inches high 
and batlt {mn three stories, made of wicker and 
bamboo cages with little doors, The fireflies are 
imprisoned in this and cared for and fed. The 
Japanese lanterns saspended from sticks are of 
many types. Among the Chinese lamps are 
those made of bamboo, which are used to light 
alley-ways, They are a frequent cause of con- 
fisgration, Old Eoglish horn lanterns, or 
“lanthorns” as we ought to call them, would 
delight the heart of the collector of curios. 
There are also olive ofl lamps. Eskimo lampe, 
et ceters, The collection is worthy of con- 
siderable study, 
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ameel quhamen >] 
Fiossig: “Msmms, I want some water to | Ma,” remarked the emall boy, “ien’t ft 
FACETIZ. christen wy doll.” Mamma: “No, dear; ft fe | funny that everybody calis little brother » bouns- 
amet wrong, you know.” Fiossle: “Well, then, I | ing baby?” ‘* Why do you think ib fanny, 


© Atways send a written proposal to a girl.” 
“Why!” ‘It gives yon a chance to forget to 
pout the letter,” 


Aw Irish carpenter fell from the roof to the 
ground, and when picked up remarked,— “I 
wae coming down after nails, any wey.” 


PRrovessor OF CHEMISTRY (who has been blown 
out of the window by a laboratory explosion) : 
“ H’m ; let's see—why did I come out here and 
ait down on the pavement !" 


"Do not put your feet on the cushions,” fs an 
injanction read ly ia » rallway carriage 
—“or you will dirty your boots,” was found 
added the other day by a cynical traveller, 

CusToMER (in barber’s chalr) : * So you haven’ 
heard Von Thamper, the world-famous p'anist ?”’ 
Barber: “Now. Doze biantats neffer batronizs 
me, an’ zo I neffer batronize dem.” ' 

Par To Mick: ‘* What's the difference between 
a pipe and President Kruger?” Mick: “I 

‘don’t know.” Pat: " Because one is a hollow 
eylinder, and the other a allly Hollander.” 

“He's looking for a wife,” they sald to her 
pointedly. “ He would ie an object of greater 
interest to me,” she replied, with some asperity, 
“if he were looking for a elngle woman.” 

“Was that your dog that was howling all 
night?” “I guess it war.” ‘‘ Why In thunder 
don’t you feed him?” ‘ Heavenr, man, It’s indi. 
gestion that makes him howl!” 

Mns Mins: “ There’s one good thing abont 
these matches. They slways make a nolee when 
one steps on them.” Mr, Binke: “ Yos, they are 
jast as eafe as rattlesnakes.” 

Ang you sure thie milk fs free from germs?” 
inquired the cautiousyoung housekeeper. ‘* Yes, 
lady,” replied the milkman, unguardedly ; " we 
boll every drop of water that goes Into ft.” 

" Axy old clothes, sir!” asked the wanderiog 
Hebrew. ‘Give a gocd price for ‘em, alr, 
Haven't got none, ain’t yer? Well, I don’t mind 
giving yer half-a-crown for those yer have on, 
even if I lose on ’em.” 

Macistrate: “ What are these prisoners 
peg ae with?’ Policeman: “I arrested them 
for fighting, your honor, They are a couple of 
golf players, and——-"” Mogistrate: ‘ Send for 
the court Interpreter.” 

Snorrer: “Have you any toys a child can 
play with on a Sunday?” Salesman: “ Yee; 
here's a box of soldiers,’ Shopper: ‘* Play with 
soldiers on the Sabbath!’ Salesman: “ Bat 
these belong to the Salvation Army !” 

"Do you think G {fs as near-aighted as he 
pretends tobe?” “Idon’t know. Why do you 
ask i” ' He was trying to tell me the colour of 
my eyes last evening, and he got so close that his 
moustache tickled my upper lip.” 

Tue Ovp Friexp; “I bear your daughter's 
wedding to Count Wipemoff {s to be the richest 
of the season. Still, I suppose in » case of this 
sort {t Ien's the cost that counts,’ The Gratified 
Father: '‘ No, its the count that costs.” 

Suz: “You ought to he ashamed of yourself, 
John, for shooting such a dear little bird!” 
He: A a lve would like it for your hat.” 
She: “Oh, what eo fden! That was very 
thoughtfal of you, John,” 

Mrs, Greznz: ‘‘How came yor to recom- 


mend that girl you had to Gray? You 
know you eald you actual] ted the girl,” 
Mrs, Brown: “Yes; but I don’s hate her as 
much as 1 do Mra, Gray.” ; 


“ Arn’? we got a cut of gl asked the 


foreman. “We ain't,” rep! the provincial 
editor ; “but that picture of the man who was 
cured of dy: Jobaon’s Pills ls enough 


spepela 
like bim to do, Pat it in.” 
“I want you to tell me plainly, doctor,” said 
the man with the fat government position, " what 
ie the matter with ms,” ‘ Wel), sir,” answered 
the nepere ype back In his chair and 
suffering from underwork and overpay.” . 





Want some wax to waaizate her, She's old 
enough now to have something done to her.” 

Younes Doctor: “I wish I could get awsy 
fcom my practice fora month’s vacation.” Old 
Doctor: “Don’t do it. You should never give 
your patients an opportunity to discover how 
well they can get along withont you.” 

‘* & person can’t help being a ilttle bit proud 
of his ancestors.” "Yes, one can’t help feeling 
that if they had done no more than give one a 

lacs in the present generation they would etlll 
ave something to brag about.” 

Masex (the amateur herolne): “Ob, dear! 
The curtain will rlee in five minutes, Are you 
sure you know your lines!” Jack (che amateur 
hero): "All except the part where I kiss you, 
I think we'd better rehearse that once more |” 

Jowgs (rushing into station): ‘‘Is this my 


train!” Porter (a wit): “No; It belongs to the | 


railway company.” Jones (flarried): ‘‘ mean 
do I take this train!” Porter =~‘ You'd better 
not, Taere’s been lote of trains missed round 
about here lately.” 

“I won’? take those photos |” sald the woman 
angrily, ‘‘ Why, they make me look like a fright |” 
“Madam,” said the suave photographer, "' I ace 
that you do not want a photograph, but a fancy 
pleture. Jost make your own selection from the 
showcase,” 

Wirgs: ''That job you have now Is a soft 
map, fen’t 107" Jinks: ‘“ Um — rather.” 
* No’ 


thing at all to do, have you!” ‘ Well—er | 


—not much,” Good pay, toot” ‘ Very fair. 
How do you happen to know so much about my 
job?” *'I notice you atick to it,” 

“Wat Is the woman's offence?’ ‘‘She 
threw a brick at a nelghbour, your honour, and 
bit a man standing behind her.” ‘“‘The man is 
guilty of contributory negligence. If he hadn't 
been an idiot he would have stood in front of 
her, Case Is dismissed.” 


| William?” returned bis mother, ‘‘ Because 
| when I dropped him cff the psrch this morning 
| he didn’t bounce a bit, He just hollered,” 


| ‘Sf Bea your pardon!” exclaimed the man fa 
| the motor-car. ‘' Well, that’s an Improvement, 
| anyhow,” said the man who had been run over, 
| picking bimself up and looking around for his 
| bat. “ Whenever a cyciixt rane over me he 
| never stops to beg my pardon,’ 


| “‘T gave come, air,” ssid the foreigner of title 
| to the wealthy eoap boiler, ‘‘ to ask for the hand 
| of your daughter.’’ ‘ Which one!” asked the 
| millfonaire. "I have three.” ‘It is imms- 
| terial,” answered the nobleman, magnanimously. 
* They might draw lots for me,” 
Roamjnc Jovurnnatist: “1 hear that the pre- 
sent owner of the Daily Llowhard ts a rich old 
' sno zer, who made a fortune on hams, Does he 
| ever write anythivg worth reading?” Blowhard 
|; Man: “You jast bet he does, He sigus the 
| cheques,” 
| Mrs, Dg Faszion: “ What a gamp that My, 
| Fimemind, the great poet, fei” Felend: ‘Is 
jhe?” Mrs, De Fashion: “Huh! Abd the grand 
| rec*ption I gave him, I bad the most beautifx) 
| flowers I could buy brovght fn and strewn in 
| bis path for bim to walk ov, and, would you 
| belleve it, the clown actually walked around 
| them, jast as If we hadn't money enongh to buy 
| more.” 
| Wire: “I shall need three pounds to-day.” 
| Hasband: ‘Good gracious! I gave you three 
| pounds yesterday, three pounds the dey before, 
/and three pounds the day before that.” Wife: 
‘*T need the three pounds, or I would not ask !t, 
| Lwish to get a new drow.” Husband: “Ob! 
| Well, you do neod another dress, that’s a fact 
| Here’s the money. Can you get a dress for three 
| pounda?” Wife: "No; bat this three and the 
| other three threes make twelve. Good-bye 
' dear.” 
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_ BOOIETY. 


Over one thousand servanis are employed in 
the Royal Household. 

Tae Prince of Wales has the right to decorate 
himself with mo fewer than fifty forelgn 
“! Orders.” 

Tax King of the Belgians has made a very 
generous gift to his people, — various 
@atates to be used for all time as public gardens 
aud open spaces. 

At Queen Victoria’s table an odd custom, 
which originated Io the time of George IL, Is 
preserved. As each dish is placed upon the 
¢able, the name of the cook who prepared It is 
announced, 

Toe Qaesn bas determined that, unless any- 
thing unforeseen should occur, the usua) State 
entertainments shall take place this year, includ- 
ing a State Concert at Buckingham Palace about 
we end of this month, and possibly even a State 

all. 


Tas Duchess of Albany and her son and 
daughter are staying at Potslam, where they are 
to reside antil the end of June at the Villa 
Jugechelm, which has been lent to her by the 
Emperor Willlam. The Dake of Albany has 
begun hie military education ab the Lichterfelde 
Academy, 

Trex Qaeen hae determined upon bestowing 
the Order of the Garter upon the German Crown 
Prince soon after he is eighteen this month. It 
is shonght that his Imperial Highness will visit 
thie country in order to be invested personally 
by his sugust great-grandmother with the 
insignia of this most noble Order. If the young 
Crown Printe does nob come to England for the 
purpose, elther the Duke of Oonnaught or the 
Dake of York will go to Berlin to invest him on 
the Queen’s behalf, The Qzaeen has always 
taken a deep interest in this young Prince, who 
has so great & position and is the grandson of 
Her Msjesty’s eldest child. 

Tue German Empress possesses a most valuable 
wope of pearls, which she displays to great 
advantage {n her beautiful blonde hair, where 
the coronst of pearls and diamonds receives 
added lustre from the ‘‘shining glory.” Gread 
care ls exercised by these royal ladies fn preserving 
the brilllancy of thelr pearls, which seem to 
require the heat of the human form to. keep 
them ia the best condition, For certain hours 
in the day thelr maids are compelied to wear 
thelr mistresses’ pearls, or the royal owners sit 
for hours with the pearls about their necks that 
they may not become duil, 

Tas Duke of Connaught will be away from 
Dablin on leave during the greater part of this 
month and June, The Duke and Duchess are 
to be the guests of Lord and Lady Grey at 
Howick Hall, Northumberland, for a couple of 
days, and on the 9:h {net, they will pay a public 
visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Duke Is to 
open the buildings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, The Dake and Duchess of Con- 
aught will be at Buckiogham Palace for two or 
three woeks, and at Whitsuntide they go to Bag- 
shot, where they will entertain a small . 
including the Dake and Duchess of York, during 
Ascot race week. The Duko Is to visit Win- 
chester on Jane 6ib, for the show of the Royal 
Connties Agricultural Society, of which he le 
President this year, and he will probably be the 
gaest of Lord Northbrook at Stratton Park. 

Tae Empress Kugéale had.and still cherishes, a 
‘rue Spaniard’s taste for strong scents, her favourite 
odours being sandalwood and Jemon verbena, 
dueen Victoria seldom uses any perfume except 
the homely and refreshing lavender-water, of 
which large quantities are annually manufactured 
for her use, The Pelocess of Wales delights in 
that delicate scent known au wood-violet. The 
Empress Frederick uses quantities of Cologne 
Water, especially in the dally bath, which she, as 
&@ typical Briton, never falls to take unless she 
be hindered by illness, employing in thie way s 
quart of Cologne water daily. The late Empress 
of Austria preferred for tollet uses the delicate 
orange scent known as Portugal water, 





STATISTICS. 


collieries is over 385,000. 
Or an average, only ons bullet? out of 500 
fired in battle Saaiioea theenh: 

Express traina pass each other at a velocity 
of ninety yards a second, 

THE a anoual payment to British 
soldiers {n ons for wounds is only £16,000. 

Persia's army numbers seventy-seven bat- 
talions of infantry, formiog a total force of 
60,900 men. 

Iv fe estimated that since the beginning of 
the historical era 13,000,000 persons have 
perished {in earthquaker. 

One quarter of the psople on the earth die 
before the age of six, one-half before the age 
of sixteen, and only one out of each hundred 
born lives to the age of sixty-five. 





Loa 
GEMS. | 

/ 

i 

TroTe te'quite bey reach of estire. 
There is so brave a sim io her that she 
can no more be made ridiculous than an oak 
or a pine. 

Ir Is only to nobler natures that the sense 
of obligation Improves the flavour of friendship; 
to a shallow nature It sours the cream on the 
milk of human kindness. 

Tre highest Ideals of youth are high altara 
whereon she sacrifices her best hopes; but lo! 


they are nob wasted, for the , Experience, 
arises where they and from her hard, 
kind bands we take and learn lessons which, 


if we read aright, will make life more beau- 
tifal than {t would have been had our ideals 


lived, 





= HOUSEHOLD,TREASURES. 
bal —3 gS Bones 
Irish Tririe.—Choose, if possible, for thisSa 
high, round, atale sponge-cake, cut In quarters, 
e each well over with jam—raspberry is 
nicest. Placethem upright ina glase dich, and 
soak them either in brandy, sherry, or any 
home-made wine, until the whole {fs flavoured 
through. Whip sixpennyworth (or more) of 
cream, flavour it with castor sugar and wine used 
for soaking cake. Arrange thisroughly over the 
cake, garnish with “ hundreds-and-thousands,” 
or chopped glacé cherries and pletachio nuts, 
Cocoanut Pouppixc.—Mix in a basin four 
ounces grated cocoanut, four ounces fine bread 
crumbs, three ounces sugar, and a little salt— 
the latter must be added to all dishes of which 
nuts form a part—and the grated rind of haif a 
lemon, Boll three-quarters of a pint of milk, 
and if preferred for flavouring a bit of clanamon 
stick, a few clovea, ora piece of ginger. Strain 
over the bread, &3., and allow it to stand about 
half an hour, then stir in the beaten yolks of one 
or two eggs; and-lastly the whites beaten quite 
stiff. Bake for about an hour in a shallow 
pudding-dish, which may be lived with puff 
paste. 


Denpge Caxe.—Line a round cake-tin with at 
least two layers of greased paper. Oream to- 
gether six ounces of batter and six ouncss of 
castor sugar. Well whisk four eggs. Sleve 
together eight ounces of flour and half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Add to the flour 
the grated rind of ope lemon, Next add the 
eggs and flour alternately to the butter and sugar, 
Stir inwell, Mix together quarter of a pound of 
cleaned sultanas, quarter of a pound of cleaned 
carrante, three ounces chopped peel, and half an 
ounce of # almonds. Add these to the 
other Ingredients, mizing well. Pab the mixture 
{nto the prepared tins, sprinkle over the top one 





ounce of shredded almonds. 


Ter number of persons employed In English p 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Five men have at various times tried to 
murder the Queen. 


Zoonoaists say that all known species of wild 
animale are ually diminishing tn size, 


Some of the mountains In the Orange Free 
State rise to an altitude of over.10,000 feet, 


Ture fe said to be gold in the clay of which 
bricks are made, to the extent of a shilliing’s 
worth bo the ton, 

Tere are 1,155 glaciers, or ice-rivers, io the 
Alps, of which 249 have a length of more than 
four and three-quarter rolles. 

A tonave made of rubber and resting on a 
pivot set between the teeth belongs to a New 
York man, He Is able to talk distinctly and 
freely, and eate with ease, : 

THE topaz fs much valued by eallors, because 
It le supposed to possess an {nner radiance, which 
will give light fn darkness, and {f worn round the 
neck will act as a charm sgainet madness. 

Tue only place in the world where violio- 
making may be said to constitate the industry 
isin Saxony. There are altogether 15,000 people 
in this district engaged exclusively in the mann- 
facture of violins, 

} ORIGINALLY, a oem, 8 js fired off their 
uns on the approac friendly strangers, to 
f that had such fafth fo the visitors’ 
intentions they didn’t think it necessary 

to keep their guns loaded. 

WHENEVER a black cat passes a Hindoo sentry 
at Bombay he gravely salutes it in military style. 
This is because of a superstition which leads him 
to belleve that the cat contains the soul of a 
British officer. 

Toe oldest house in the United States fs in 
Florida. 16 Se in ha yo boyy as 8 
monastery, an now occu as winter 
abode of @ northern millionaire. The walls are 
formed of seashells mixed with mortar. 

THE oldest known love-letter In the world 1s 
in the British Museum. Itis a proposal of mar- 
riage made to an Egyptian Princess, and ft was 
written 3,500 gears ago. It is in the form of an 
Inscribed brick. 


Tus water which will allay our burning thirst 
augments it when congealed Into snow, so that it 
is stated by explorers of the Arctic regions that 
the natives a enduring the utmoatextremity 
of thirst ra than attempt to remove ft by 
eating snow.” 

Ix the Sandwich Islands there is a spot called 
the Rock of Refuge. If the criminal reaches this 
rock before capture he fs safe, so long as he 
remains there. Usually his agen he ply bin 
with food until he fe able to is escape, 
but ‘he is never allowed to return to his own 
tribe. 


are made, the = saat prides is non- 
magnetic seeming to be gen as 
as 1845 Fieaday referred to ite magnetic 
CEsenster'es well known. 
Taz 


of modern times were the 


perished; the Indian famine of 1866, 
ee claimed 1.450.000 victims; the 

famine of 1877, in which 600 000 perished ; 
famine in China ia 1878, in which 


and the 
9,600,000 died, 
destHiption of a Persian 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


o-—Tke eldeat son of the Prince of Wales. 

E. B.—Str George White fs a lioutenant-general, 

A. K.—No; it would come to her husband and sons. 

Atr.—A Hoensé is required for a public bililard table. 

R. G.—We cannot give private addresses in this 
department, 

Huva.—" Between andi” is wrong. It should 
be, “‘ Between you me.” 

G.--We cannot advise yon as the facts are too compil- 
cated. Why not see the solicitor? 

IowornasT.—El Dorado means a wonderfully rich and 
beautiful country—usually a myth. 

L, X.—On the contrary it strengthens the lurgs, ss 
exercise does the muscles of the body. ° 

P. B.—You should instruct some friend or solicitor ia 
London to make the necessary inquiries. 

Katx.—Use a sharp knife dipped im hot water to 
make it warm, and warm bread wiil cut easily, 

Lavare —The name “Baden” (Powel!) is, we under- 
stand, proxiounced with the broad ‘'s” as in “ made.” 

Putt.—Roberts wassentont to take supreme command 
Be Se ee ee ee he 


arri ¢ 

a. od wey to the appointment of 
fe of the Army is £4500 per 
annum, — 


for the debts of her 
to which she benefited from 


R. R.—The wife is 
late husband to the 
his estate. 


C._B.—The Boers originally established a republicin }.” 


the Transvaal in 1540, which. was forma!ly annexed to 
the Cape in 1877. : a 


Vincext.—Employ a soligitor to: e peas wl. 
A badly-drawn part may defoat the most, honest pot 
affectionate intentions. 

Kita.—Take some French conversation jessons. You 
cannot become finent without practice; reading and 
speaking are ao different. , 

eran? Raper.—You had better buy a form at a 
stations cowboh will give all direotigns, Put we advise 
you to consult 

L. ¥.— safeat to apply is a Uttle milk 
ried iot anne ney ht polish- 
ing with another soft cloth. ' me 

Isauex. —From your own statemente, we should 
he a to nk your fortunes 
such an apology manhood. 

Acwus,—Firet a) a little olive oil to soften tar, then 
brown paper and over it to take up as much os 
posaible ; finieh by sponging with benzine. ; 

@ —To polish metal, as copperware, tea- 

me  cbvinemee 


&>., use one teacu; and one 
en and apply with a cloth, rab till 


8. D.—If you could shave the top off with rezor, then 
touch with acetic acid daily it brealc op, anti die | 
appease ; buh aoquslialen Peaneestne iy, Si geon 
disease. : 


G. gg og ae bem well iy ane, Shey 


should not ‘ferment end go »” if they are 
in a dry place. 
Exsrr.—It is the duty of the lady to notice the 
man fret ; but he aust ot attempt, ‘by , to 
vail upon converse, unless tates or 
Ponset, an if she intended to speak. 


Worrizp.— The on. way to acquire a swilt, 
ars ey ae 
yao alatly Wil oliae with 


molestation by 
is usnally fenced round, and the houses 
arranged in streets, 
Hovsewiurr.—Wash chairs Legnes yf clean of dirt 


hen wood 
ak ee teak cee . dry ita 


using 4 
camel hair brush, drawn always one way, in front of 
brisk fire. 





Axwiz.—Dip s clean sponge in milk, and sponge the 
{nk spot, cleansing the sponge in clean water before 
putting it again in the milk, so as to avofd smearing it ; 
continue the operation until all the ink iz removed, then 
wash the milk ont of the carpet. 

Fanny.—If it is swept thoroughly, especially the 

and corners, moths will not make it their abiding- 
place. Newspapers laid under a carpetare sald to be an 
«ffective aid in driving away these troublesome pests, 
but hard sweeptngs are more satisfactory. 

Micyoy.—First wash the boots in rather strong soda- 
water (common washing sods), but do not saturate 
them, Let dry, and then black al) over, ustag fostesd 
of a brush the cut half ofa potato, Treated in this way, 
no one would know had ever been brown. 

Jounxie,—Only such thitgs as could be actually nasd 
in carrying on war—including, for Instence, ambulance 
EY are contraband ; food stuffs in any shape 
are safe, except when taken in the enemy’s own ships ; 
then, of course, even food is contraband, 

Rosre.—A little diluted oxalic acid carefnily. sponged 
on the cpus neunlly removes the stain at once ; the acid 
should be sponged off with plain water. This is 
the best thing you can use, but the success depends on 
—s of the ink and whether it has sunk in 

y- ‘ 


Mavp.--Olean the fish and sprinkie the interior with 
brown sugar. Keep the fish ina horizontal position, so 
y soak into the Osh as much as 
an ovnoce of augar may be found enough 
5 tee pound, Sab. If fish is treited like this 
before saltitig and amoking, flavour is much {mproved. 


DON'T CROWD. 
Don't crowd ; this world fa large enough 


Fer as well as me; 
~. ‘The doors for ali are open wide, 


a, Te ou 
Provided that ou do not try 


oC. P. all their holes ve with a 
elk tiptoe ed Portnd’ coment t= Babe 

of cayeane pepper has been added. For 
some reason mice have a aversion to cayenne, It 
is an excellent plan to pln gay Sagem mixed with 
butter and spread on a board, in’ each bole before 
filling it with the stopping mixture, 





Cur10vs,—The phrase ‘' blood is thicker than water” 
a used to set forth 


difference 2 or godmother and 
oe ea Ses natural relation and 
one ly artificial. real tle is a blood 
relation ; is one of and springs 
pe han at the font and 
assure 

First the ends_of the frame in. your 

$ and hola han 





ste We cannet undertake to returm rejected manw 
scripts, 


A. R.—A foreigner must reside for five years in this 
country before he is in a position to apply for uaturali- 
sation ; on getting these he fs entitled to be pnt 
on the of voters and exercise the franchise; he does 
not acquire this right by any length of householding ae 
long as he fs not naturalised, 


AsHAmaup.~—We are afraid the ouly thing you can do is 
to pluck the hairs out by the roote as they appear. Do 
not use any preparations advertised as hair-removers, as 
they are gencrally useless, and often dangerous. Super- 
fluous hairs canbe removed by electricity, but it Isa 

and very expensive process, 


©. 0.—There can be but one opinion as to the repre- 
henaibleness of such conduct as you say your friend is 
guilty of; and you should make it the ground of a 
rupture in your acquaintance with him. If he practloes 
such despleable deception on two women who have 
trusted , he is not capable of an honourable friend- 
ship either with man or woman. 


0. M.--To mak bolled apple custard take six apples, 
one teacupfnl of dour, five drops of essence of leon, 
two eggs, a small piece of butter, half a pint of milk, a 
quarter pound of sugar, Stew the apples, aud when 
heated beat to 4 pulp, having added the cssence of 
Jemon and some angar, Let it cool. Then mix the 
milk, eggs, butter, and flour, and beat all well. Them 
add the apples, Putallintea pudding-mould, and let 
it botl one and a half hours. Serve cold with milk, 


M. O. M.—The great London exhibition of 1552 was 
held in a building of iron and glass 1,851 feet long, 456 
feet broad, and 86 feet high, and covered an area of about 
thirteen acres. The glass employed in the structure 
weighed 400 tons. The number of exhibitors was about 
17,000. The exhibition was open 144 daye. The entize 
number of visitors was 6.170.000. The money received 
for admission amounted to abont £2,500,000, and left a 
balance, after defraying all expenses, of about £700,100. 


O. R. G.—A man violates no law by changing the 
pee 2 of his name, or even the entire name 
itself, 20 long ae he does vot misrepresent the facts for the 
purpose of gaining something by falee pretences. There 
ia no legal obstacle to one known as Alexander Mont- 

omery changing his name to Peter Brown on 4 given 

ay of any year of our Lord and calling himself, and ald 
his faroily hico, by this shorter appellation. The 
law provides a method by which a person who wishes 
to put such a change on record in the statutes may 
effect that ect; but this is only to facilitate the 
searching of titles to property, 4c., which might be 
embarrassed when there is no public recognition of the 
alteration. There is nothing requiring euch » record, 
nor preventing any one from changing the firet, middle, 
or last names of himaelf and all his bousehwoid at a very 
early hour on any day of the week he may sele:t for 
this purpose, pone | insisting that every one shall aidrosp 
him and them by the new title. 
Brss,—Take one pound apples, two tablespocufuis of 
, one table “i of water. Ont the apples 
in quarters, and pare them, core them, and cut therm up 
in bits. Put them in a good saucepan with the 
sugar and the water. Let them stew till tender, 
Torn them out on 9 plate to get cold. Meanwhile raake 
the paste; take helf pound flour, three ounces of 
pee neg etn lard, or good dripping, half teaspoonful 
ig powder. Put these ingredients all on a bake 
and. chop the margarine among the fiour ttil tt is 
like the size of beans. Now pubit-ull in a basto, and 
with cold water make it into # fine dough. Take the 
gh out of the besin on a well-floured bake board, 
fat into a long plece ; fold this plece in three 
iro it balf round, atid ‘roll egaln fiteo & 
this piece in three once more, and roll 
halves; take one half and roll it 
a dinner plate. It is not guite 
round, but it can and must be done. 
ft the right size it la bigger than a 
oven shelf and piece this first 
other bit the same size or 
d keep it ready. Take the 
all on the middle of the first bit. 
round and put the second bit on 
vag. hel e it stick. Now to 
; edge of the paste and turn 
erneath all the way round. You 
the edge smooth and neat, Now 

* Nick” i¢ or notch it as you 

lease. Brush the whole over with cold water, and 
sprinkle plenty of fine sugar over {t, and put it in the 
oven to bake for about an hour. It le cut up Like sand- 
wich cakes, and is first-rate. 
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Tax Loxpom Reaper oan be sout to any part of the 
Ww iy ; or Quarterly, 


Aw Back Nomexrs, Parts and Votumes are ia 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTION.--Part 470 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free Bightpence, Also Vol. [adi bound im 

Tux INDEX to Vou. LXXIMM. is now Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


i Aut Lerrers To se Apprtssxp to Tas Bprror 
va & Lonpox Arspur, 26, Catherine Strect, Strand, 
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OINTMENT | 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL GOOD NURSES. Cures 


Complaints Afiections 


of the NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. of the 


THROA 
ss They are Invaluable to Females of All Ages. a T 
and ao 
KIDNEYS. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD ST. (late 533, OXFORD ST.), LONDON; Sold by ali Chemists. CHEST. 


ALL WHO DESIRE 
SOFT VELVETY _SKIN 


UNEQUALLED 
OBTAIN IT AS A CURES DvsPEraiA, pEPBIA HYSTERIA, NERVOUS Wikveus 6 COMPLAINTS. 


=e ' SKIN TONIC 
_» 


AND 

EMOLLIENT. SHILLING 
os a BOTTLES. 

ROUGHNESS, 

cman A SPOTLESS SKIN. =LOT } 
IRRITATION, Etc. A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. 
SOLE MAKERS— Bottles 6d. & is. BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. | | ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. | 


THEY WILL MOT 
ENTANGLE OF BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and require 
no skill to use. | 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps 
Of all Hairirewers and Fancy 
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Dealers, Wholesale. | 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD 


Berners 3% S. a eee 
City Rd., B.0., London 


ATLAS” bORK SI sUTeH 


Rn aaa AQ). | "FLEAS BUCS Mors. BEETLES 
: i. Seneca TINS 3°6°8 It 




















P.O. for one month o 
Balance can be paid 6 6/= MONTHLY. THE NEW BELLOWS 9° 
Ck "atcdebeifineuGhaas ooe , 


286s, Hicm Steet, Campex Town, AF ° 
by, Svan Sistans Rj cae 


(Please quote t 
RK. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


COUGHS, peicrirmen He pndieninien DIABRHG@A, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
5 = GENERAL BOARD OF = eam London, REPORT that it AOTS ass 
HARM, one dose generally suificien: 
D*. 3. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine . is Yoo 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, q, Caloutia, states :—“‘ Two DOSES COMPLETELY 
PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, sleep, 
WITHOUT 1 HEADAOHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. CORED ME OF DIARRHOEA. 


DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S oR LORODYNE.— Vioe. noel : Giz | DD® J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE repidly outs short 
D ctubed publicly t Comes ‘he PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIO, 

detondant Prosmaan was deifberstely untros, and be regretted to say if a oan | E PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
wmenn tay-—Sen Fhe Fienge, July 160, 1006 —The IMMENSE SALE ct 


3. COLLIS BROWNE'S er eg is the TRUE | | [MRORTAR ANT Lue gore nny UNSCROPULOUS IMITATION Ba 
OER, TOOFRACER, | yeah 


to many 
PALLIATIVE in > RADE MARK. all Chemists. 1/1 i 4/6. Bole 
RHEUMATISM. Manutomner 3, y DAVENPORT, 88, Great Russell Street, .G. 


London : ines Siem Kuwoga, Lon* Acro, W.C. 
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